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A. Bassett, Esq., of Rushville, has been 
duly appointed County Superintendent of Yates 
county, in place of Thales Lindsley, whose offi- 
cial term has expired. 


OFFICIAL. 


_ STATE OF NEW-YORK—SECRETARY’S OFFICE. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 
By the existing school law it is provided that 
in the erection or alteration of any school dis- 
trict, ‘‘the Trustees of any District to be affec- 











ted thereby may apply to the Supervisor and | f 


Tewn Clerk to be associated with the Town 
Superintendent.” No provision, however, has 
been made for notifying Trustees of any con- 
templated alterations in their district; and it is 
obvious that without such notice, they cannot 
avail themselves of the privilege intended to be 
secured to them by the above quoted section. 
The spirit of the law, therefore, manifestly re- 
quires that whenever me alteration is proposed 
to be made in a school district, whether by 





the erection of. a new district or otherwise, 


though no pupil shall be entitled to such certifi- 
cate who shall not remain in the school one en- 
tire term, and no certificate except one of full 
qualifications shall be given : 

Anp Wuereas it is desirable that the contin- 
uance of pupils in said school, to the exclusion 
of others, shall not be necessarily protracted, 
therefore 

Resolved, That the committee will recognize 
in the disposition of particular cases which may 
arise, the following principles : 

1, That pupils ought to be so well instructed 
before entering the Normal school, that two 
terms of training in said school, shall be suffi- 
cient to entitle them to a certificate of full quali- 

cation. 

2. That where counties send as state pupils 
persons not thus adequately prepared, a period 
longer than two terms will probably be neces- 


sary. 

3. That it shall be the duty of the principal 
and teachers in the Normal school, to transmit 
to the executive committee at their last meeting, 
before the close of each term, the names of pu- 
pils who in their estimation are not likely to be- 
come competent teachers of common schools, 
that their connection with the Normal school 


notice, either verbal or written, of the applica- | may cease, and their places be supplied from their 


tion or intention should be given to the T'rus- 
tees, or one of them, either by the Town Superin- 
tendent, or bythe applicants for such alteration, 
in order to give them an opportunity to associate | 
the Supervisor and Town Clerk with the Super. | 
intendent, in case they desire todoso. Any) 
omission to come with this regulation, af ter | 
its publication, will be regarded asa sufficient | 
ground for setting aside any proceeding had in 
contravention of the same, for this reason alone, 
independent of its merits. 
N. S. BENTON, 
Supt. Common Schools. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 








WHerEAs a question has arisen, as to the 
length of time the state pupils in the Normal 
School have a right to retain their place in said 
school : abe ‘ 

Wuereas, byacircularcontaining regulations, 
issued by the committee, bearing date Dec. 16th, 
1844, it was announced, that the pupils’ title to 
recommendation or certificate as a well qualified 
teacher, on leaving the school, shall depend on 








his moral character and literary attainments, 
and not on the length of time spent in the school, 





respective counties. 

4. That the term of continuance in the Normal 
school, to which each pupil shall be entitled. is 
a question which the committee reserve for their 
exclusive decision; that the committee are anx- 
ious to expedite the passage of pupils through 
the school as rapidly as the public welfare will 
allow, and that in these measures an impartial re- 
gard will be had to the rights and interests of all 
the counties and all the teachers of the state. 





The summer term of this institution is now 
drawing to a close. In order that all concerned 
may act understandingly as to the next term, it 
is thought proper to give below a list of the va- 
cancies so far aS ascertained, which may be filled 
by the appointment of other pupils. 

A few further suggestions may also be made: 

1, It is proper, to remind the various su- 
perintendents, that it is very desirable they 
should act promptly in the selection of candi- 
dates for the next term, in order that those se- 
lected may have sufficieut time to prepare them- 
selves to leave home, and enter the school af its 
opening on the [5th of October. The success 
of the school has been seriously impeded hereto- 
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fore by the tardy entrance of a portion of the pu- 
pils. J 
32. It is of much consequence that those candi. 
ates should be chosen, other things being equal, 
who can be willing uninterrupted!y to remain in 
the school long enough to make the attainment 








necessary to thorough qualification. Itis of im- 
portance moreover that the candidates shon/d in 
all cases possess a good knowledge of the rudi- | 
mental branches of the common schools, so that | 
the energies of this school shall not be wasted | 
upon those matters which can be -well acquired 
in every good district school. , ‘ 

3...As the office of the teacher is one of such 
vast importance and responsibility, it is earnest- 
ly hoped thatthe MorAL CHARACTER, will not 
be underrated in the selection of pupils for this 
sthool ; for nothing can be more revulting than 
the idea of educating at the-public charge a pro- 
Sane or impure young man, and thus giving him a 
passport to the sanctuary of the youthful mind 
in the community, so that he may blast and cor- 
rupt! 

ys The superintendents will bear in mind that 
the regulations of the school limit the age of can- 
didates for admission, the minimum being for fe- 
males sixteen years, for males eighteen. There 
will hereafter be no i7deviation from this reg- 
ese full and sufficient information as to the 
next term, will now be seasonably in possession 
of all who are concerned in the matter, it is ex- 
pected of all pupils that they shall enter the 
school on the first day of the term ; and except 
for very extraordinary reasons no pupil will be 
admitted after the 20th of October. 

6. The high order of talent, which generally 
characterizes the present pupils of the school, 
affords good promise that the profession of 
teaching may be benefited by their future labors. 
It should be borne in mind that no profession 
demands higher talent—that none suffers more 
when imbecility assumes to exercise it, than that 
ofthe teacher. It is therefore hoped the ap- 
pointing officers, feeling their own responsibili- 
ty in this matter, will select such talent as shall 
seem to the state, a body of able men in this pro- 


fession. : 
=S=—=—_— 


VACANCIES, 


So far as ascertained, that-will occur in the Nor- 
mal School at the close of the present term : 
Allegany, one state pupil, two volunteers ; 
Broome, one v.; Cattaraugus, two v. ; Cayuga, 
two v.; Chautauque, three v.; Chemung, one 
v.; Chenango, two s., two v. ; Clinton, one v.; 
Columbia, one v.; Cortland, one s., two v.; 
Delaware, one s., two v- ; Dutchess, two v. ; 
Efie, one s., two V. ; ial one s., one vV. ; 
Franklia, one s., one v. ; Fulton and Hamilton, 
one v. ; Genesee, one s, two v. ; Greene, one v. ; 
Jefferson, three v.; Kings, one s., two v.; 
Lewis, one s., one v. ; Livingston, two v. ; Mad- 
ison, ‘on¢ s,, two ¥.; Monroe, one s., three v. ; 
Montgomery, one v. ; New York, five s. ; thir- 
teen v. ; Niagara, two v.; Oneida, ones., three 
v.; Onondaga, one s-, one v. ; Orange, one s., 
two v. ; Ontario, two s., three v. ; Orleans, one 
S., one V.; Oswego, one s., twov. ; Otsego, one 
s.; three v. ; Putnam, one s., one. v ; Queens, 
one s., one v. ; Rensselaer, one s.; Richmond, 





one v.; Rockland, one v.; Saratoga, one s., one 


v. ; Schoharie, twov. ; Seneca, ones. ; St. Law- 
rence, two v. ; Steuben, two v. ; Suffolk, one s., 
two v.; Sullivan, ones., one v. ; Tompkins, one 
v. ; Ulster, one v. ; Washington, twos. ; Wayne, 
one s., two v.; Westchester, twov. ; Wyoming, 
two v.; Yates, one v. 
N. S, BENTON, 
State Supt. 





STATE CERTIFICATES OF QUALIFICATION, 


As Teachers of Common Schools have re- 
cently been granted, by the Superintendent, to 
the following na persons: 

Bradley Phillips, of Fulton Co. 

Julius.A. Perkins, of Chili, Monroe Co. 
Fred’k W. Olmsted, of Pittsford, ‘ 

Jane C. Rich, of Penfield, 4 

Joseph Atwater, of Cortland, Cortland Co. 
Miles H,. Pierce a os 
Shipman L. Griffeth, of Pike, Allegany Co. 
Salmon B. Cook, of Orange Co. 

William W. Day, of Waterford, Saratoga Co. 
Alanson Axtell, of Washington Co. 
Philetus Scudder, Jr., of Delaware Co. 
Alanson T. Baldwin, of Albany Co. 
Harriet Humphrey, of Auburn, Cayuga Co. 
Dioclesien Lewis, = on 
Ann M, Gardner, of Ledyard, Cayuga Co. 
Garret Van Fleet, of Owasco, ¥ 
Philip C. Wortz, of Cato, " 
Isaac L. Welsh, of Northampton, Fulton Co. 
A. D. Pease, of Constablevitle, Lewis Co. 
Ivory Chamberlain, of ‘Collinsville, ‘“  - 
Johnson P. Clark, of Denmark, os 
Eliha Moor, of Montgomery, Orange Co. 
Eben Lane, of Warwick, si 
Alex, T. Johnson, ‘“‘ 
Henry C. Foot, of Plattsburgh, Clinton Co. 
Paraclete Sheldon, ‘i si 
Cynthia Johnson, ” " 

Ira D. Knowles, of Ausable, # 
Alfred E. Sloan, of Syracuse, Onondaga Co. 
Elizabeth N. Shoemaker, of Tioga Co. 

H. M. Brower, of Fulton Co. 

Miss Ogden, of Brooklyn, Kings Co. 
Samuel C. Barns, ‘‘ ¥ 

Lyman E. White, ‘“‘ - 

Jesse Shaw, of Niagara Co. 

Nelson W. Butts, of Barre, Orleans Co. 
Abel Stilson, ia “a 


E. K. Gardner, of Shelby, ee 
Ezra N. Hill, of Holley, eA 
John G. Smith, of Clarendon, ag 


Thomas E. Burdick, of Montgomery Co. 
&$The certificate heretofore granted by the 
Department to William Willard, late of Cat- 
skill, Greene Co. is hereby annulled. 
. §. BENTON, 
Supt.. Common Schools. 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION. 











CoUNTY AND TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS; THEIR 
DUTIES, THEIR LABORS, AND THE RESULTS. 


ALLEGANY. 
EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 


Pursuant to a call of the county. superinten- 
dent for the northern district of Allegany county 
a convention of town superintendents, teachers, 
and friends of education, was held in the village 
of Rushford, on Friday and Saturday the 20th 
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and 2ist of June. The meeting was organized 
at half past 10 o’clock, A.M. Onmotionof Mr. 
Rockafellow, county superintendent G. Leavens. 
Esq., of Rushford, was chosen President, and 
Truman Cole, Esq., superintendent of Centre- 
‘ville, Vice-President. On motion of Mr. Bart- 
lett, A. Washburn, superintendent of Rushford, 
was chosen Secretary. 

Mr. Leavens took the chair and submitted a 
few remarks in relation to the object of the con- 
vention. On motion of Mr. Rockafellow a com- 
mittee of three were appointed to prepare busi- 
ness for the meeting. Messrs. Rockafellow, 
Wm. Blanchard of Centreville, and Dr. D. W. 
Chase, superintendent of Eagle, were ——— 
said committee. Some miscellaneous business 
was then transacted, and the meeting took a re- 
cess until 1 o’clock, P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


On motion of Mr. Bartlett, the chairman of 
said committee reported the following resolu- 
on which were separately discussedand adop- 


Resolved, Thatit isthe duty of town superin- 
tendents to visit the schools of their respective 
towns, at least twice during each term. Re- 
marks by Messrs. Rockafellow, and Hassett, su- 
perintendents of Portage. 

Resolved, That it is deemed advisable for town 
superintendents to accompany the county super- 
intendent in his visitations to the schools under 
their charge. Remarks by Messrs. Hassett, 
Bartlett, superintendent of N. Hudson, Laning, 
Bishop, and Washburn, all of Rushford. 


Resolved, That so far as it can consistently be 
done, teachers and employers should be previ- 
ously notified ef the time of such visitations. 
Favored by Rockafellow, Kennedy of Cuba, 
Hassett, Dr. McCall of Rushford, and Dr. Chase; 
opposed by Blanchard and Bartlett. 


Resolved, That a committee be appointed— 
consisting of one from each town in the Northern 
District of this county, to be designated a ‘‘Stan- 
ding Committee on Text Books”—whose busi- 
ness it shall be to examine the different new 
works that are from time to time prepared by 
different authors for the use of common schools 
—and that oa or before the first day of January 
in each year, said committee be requested to 
present tethe county superintendent a written 
report of the result of, their investigations— 
which report shall be further presented by the 
officer whenever called for by a conventionof the 
-superintendents of this district. Remarks by 
Messrs. Rockafellow, Peck, Washburn, and 
Walker. The following gentlemen constitute 
said. committee : 


Allen, Rescum Dexter; Burns, Dr. C. D. 
Robinson; Birdsall, Wm. Matthews; Caneadea, 
\Dr. Gilmore; Centreville, J. W. Earle ; Eagle, 
Dr. D. W. Chase; Grove, Wm. L. Lowell; Gran- 
ger, Wm. M. Smith ; Hume, Mr. Cowen ; Nun- 
da, Eliphal Maynard ; N. Hudson, Charles C. 
Smith ; Ossian, Wm. Lemon; Portage, Charles 
Bennett; Pike, Dr. Abbott; Rushford, D. W. 
Leavens. 


Resolved, That in our villages and densely pop- 
ulated neighborhoods where the system of con- 
-solidated-districts and union schools can safel 
ebe carried into practical operation, its great util- 





ity and superiority over the old system of small 
districts, should be promptly urged by every 
friend of education. 

Remarks by Messrs. Laning, Bartlett, Rocka- 
fellow, Washburn, Stewart, Blanchard, Peck, 
and others. 

Resolved, That the system of free public 
schools, as adopted in the city of Rochester, and 
elsewhere, is decidedly preferable to the system 
generally ted throughout this State. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention 
are hereby tendered to its officers for the able 
and impartial manner in which they have presi- 
ded over its deliberations. 

G. LEAVENS, Pres’t. 
T.COLE, Vice Pres’t. 
A. WasHsurn, Sec'y. 

Rushford, June 21, 1845. 

The convention, though not so liberally atten- 
ded as could have been desired, was neverthe- 
less fraught with a deep interest. An extraor- 
dinary spirit of activity, of zeal and harmony, 
seemed to prevail through all its deliberations, 
and it is reasonable to presume it will add an- 
other new impetus to the many already given to 
the cause of popular education in our county. 

A. WasHsvrn. 





Ata meeting of the Town Superintendents of 
common schools in the Southern district of Alle- 
oe County, held at Angelica on the 19th of 

une last, R H. Spencer, Esq., was called to the 
chair, M. H. Wygant chosen secretary, and the 
following proceedings were had : 

The object of the meeting being stated by Mr. 
Spencer, a letter was read from Dr. Alonzo Pot- 
ter, stating his inability to make a tour through 
the county, lecturing on the subject of common 
schools, as he had given us reason to expect he 
would have done. Messrs. Reed, Barney, and 
Wygant were then appointed a committee to pre- 
pare resolutions expressive of the sense of the 
meeting, which committee reported the follow. 
ing, which were adopted : 

Resolved , That there is an inexcusable apathy 
manifested on the part of parents, to the condi- 
tion and progress of their schools ; and that we 
regard frequent visits to the school-room, as 
tending to encourage and create energy in both 
teacher and pupil. 

Resolved, That’ we regard public lectures, 
examinations, and celebrations, at which the 
children and teachers of different districts congre- 
gate, as productive of the best results to society, 
and the interests of Education. 

Resolved, That Mr. Spencer be requested to 
invite Mr. Paige, of Albany, orany other compe- 
tent person, to deliver a course of public lec- 
tures on the subject of education, in this part of 
the county during the present summer. 

Resolved, That we consider teaching a profes- 
sion ; and the individual who engages in its sa- 
cred duties without so considering it, undergoing 
a thorough discipline preparatory thereto, and 
while so engaged, devoting his whole time and 
energy tothe work, is unworthy the confidence of 
parents or school officers. ? 

Resolved, That‘‘Education” means something 
more than mere cultivation of the memory or in- 
tellect ; it means to draw out all the faculties, 
physical and moral as well as intellectual ; and 
that Nature should be studied as wellas books. 
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Resolved, That the common practicc of build- 
i school-houses in the corners, and at the 
sides of streets, without play-grounds, shade or 
shrubbery, is prejudicial to health, improvement 
of the mind, and the attainment of a correct taste 
and calls loudly for reform. 

Resolved, That we regard the District School 
Journal as an invaluable medium of information 
on the subject of popular education, richly mer- 
iting the patronage of superintendents, teachers, 
and friends of education; and we pledge our- 
selves to do all in our power to extend its circu- 
lation, especially among teachers. 

Resolved, That teachers’ institutes are well 
calculated to improve our common school system, 
and that we should exert ourselves to secure a 
general attendance of teachers. 

R. H. SPENCER, Ch’n. 

M. H. Wyaant, Sec’y. 


CHAUTAUQUE. ; 

Mr. Dwicht—Dear Sir: Before commencing 
the visitation of the summer schools ef Chau- 
tauque, I take an opportunity of giving you a 
hint of what we have been doing in this county, 
the past winter, in the great and good cause of 
education. In endeavoring to perform the man 
and arduous duties, connected with my large fiel 
of labor, I have not found leisure to write as 
much as I have desired for your excellent Jour- 
nal; but I ask pardon for what ‘may seem a ne- 
glect, and promise that you shall hear from me 
more frequently in the future. 

At the opening of the winter visitation, I gave 
notice that 1 should not attempt to reach any 
more schools than I could visit thoroughly, and 
that I would devote my time, night and day, 
to the advancement of the cause of education 
in the county. My plan was, that after the daily 
visitation of the schools, to address parents, 
teachers and scholars in the evening. Accor- 
dingly, I gave notice daily that I would spend 
the evening at the school-house, and talk to the 
public upon the subject of common schools. 
Determined as I was, to use my whole time, and 
embrace every opportunity in endeavoring to do 
good in the great work, I advertised in dis- 
tricts where little interest was felt, that if 
my audience consisted of one child only, I 
would try to make that child wiser. and better; 
and if not one person attended as a hearer, I 
would lecture te myself for my own improve- 
ment., But I am happy to say that the teachers 
and scholars attended always, and the parents 
qeeeelly: the districts manifesting an interest, 

uring the winter visitation, in the cause of in- 
tellectual improvement, cordial and _heart- 
cheering to every true friend of education. 

The month of February was devoted by the 
writer to holding town celebrations throughout 
the county. Aithough very many doubted their 
utility, and strongly opposed the idea, yet it was 
believed that the celebration needed only to be 
tested to be approved; and accordingly they were 
appointed in the twenty-four towns, and held 
in nearly all. The impulse they have given 
to the cause of common school education in 
Chautauque, the parent, the teacher and scholar 
can bear witness. A detailed account of them, 
as held in the several towns, and published 
in the Fredonia Censor, I have already forwar- 


The celebrations as a whole, have been such, 
as to furnish the clearest proof that Chautau- 
que county is moving onward, right onward in 
the education of the youth. Many good teach- 
ers and excellent schools, from various causes, 
were not able to attend them. It is confidently 
hoped that doubts are now so far removed, as to 
the utility of town celebrations, that ao teacher 
nor parent will withhold his influence from 
this great'means of speeding the cause of Uni- 
versal education. The town superintendents 
have done good ‘and faithful services in, and in 
preparations for these celebrations. The cele- 
brations themselves have testified strongly to 
their credit: The teachers and other active and 
excellent triends to education, in the several 
towns, have contributed largely to the exten- 
sive preparations made for the ‘‘Celebration 
Day.” In behalf of the schools of this ceun- 
ty, the writer tenders grateful thanks to the 
clergymen, parents and gentlemen in attendance 
upon the interesting occasions. 

Nearly all of the towns at the celebrations 
passed a resolution, (the schools, teachers and 
parents voting,) that that town should be the 
best in the county for good common schools. 
The scholars at each celebration, by way of 
challenge, resolved to try to beat some other 
town, in ‘‘learning fast and remembering well; 
in good deportment, in and out of school; in 
reading the most library books, and in remem- 
bering what they read the best.” These chal- 
lenges were returned by that other town, and 
also sent to another, in a friendly spirit of good 
humored firmness. 

The writer has endeavored in these celebra- 
tions to impress upon the parent, and the public . 
mind, the absolute necessity of a moral, intellec- 
tual and physical education of the youth. He 
has endeavored to give the faithful and success. 
ful teacher that standing in society which has too 
long been denied him, and to make the scholar 
wiser and happier, by pointing him up the ‘‘Hill 
of Science” to the ‘‘Temple of Fame.” Partic- 
ular encouragement and approbation have been 
given to the small and hitherto backward school, 
that appeared at the celebration, and struggled 
to compete with the school of greater opportu- 
nities. In short, the writer has tried to do his 
dufy as county superintendent, nor will he fail 
to try, while the youth of Chautauque county 
are his charge, education his cause, and human 
improvement the end to be attained. Will not 
the county adopt for its motto—‘Chautauque 
will educate all her youth!” 

WORTHY PUTNAM, 


Co. Supt. 
Sinclearville, March, 1845. 


NOTICE. 

The county of Cattaraugus is hereby chal. 
lenged to compete with Chautauque, particularly 
in neatly made writing beoks and in penmanship, 
in good reading, composition and declamation, 
and in a geod knowledge of the sciences gene. 
rally. Teachers and scholars of Chautauque, 
do you hear that? Your mottois, “We'll Try.” 

W, PUTNAM, Co. Supt, 
DUTCHESS. 
Mr. Dwicut:—Believing that the friends of 





ded you. 


education sheuld make each other acquainted, 
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through the Journal, with the progress of the 
cause in the various sections of the state, I send 
you a brief sketch for publication. You are 
aware thatin Dutchess county we have been 
somewhat tardy in getting up meetings of the 
scheols, or ‘‘school celebrations.” Last winter 
it was determined to make the attempt, in a few 
of the towns. So far as my information ex- 
tends, the results have been most happy. The 
‘‘iee” is now broken; and if we only exhibit a 
little prentvessaee and firmness, the common 
school cause will receive a powerful impulse 
from the continuance of such meetings. 

It is my province to speak more particularly 
of the celebratien in this town; leaving to oth- 
ers the pleasing task of publishing, if they are 
so disposed, notices of those meetings in which 
they were more immediately interested. Our 
meeting was held on the 5th of March. But 
four schools, numbering in all about eighty pu- 
pils, joined in the celebration. The early part 
of the day was rainy, which made it late before 
the exercises commenced. Half an hour was al- 
lotted to the examination of each school, by its 
own teacher. Tcachers and scholars acquitted 
themselves well. Declamation and singing, by 
the children, formed part of theexercises. The 
county superintendent, H. H. Ingraham, deliv- 
ered a good address. The audience were grati- 
fied with the performances; and the hope was 
expressed that, although this meeting was the 
first, it might not be the last of the kind held in 
this place. We think of making another at- 
tempt next fall; and it is hoped that a larger num- 
ber of schools will be in attendance. 

Teachers in this town have often been urged 
to close their terms with public examinations, 
held in the school-house. The practice is gain- 
ing ground. I have attended two such exami- 
nations this spring, and both of them passed off 
well. The first was that of Morgan Washburn, 
teacher in district No. 10. Besides examination 
in the usual branches, the children gave us:a 
specimen of their attainments in vocal music. 
Several pieces of prose, poetry and dialogue 
were spoken iv good style. Parents and the in- 
habitants of the district generally were present, 
and were delighted with the performances of the 
children. Indeed the room was a little crowd. 
ed.. But that difficulty would be obviated if the 
good people would tear down the old house and 
build a new one, a little larger. They will do 
it befere long; though, to tell the truth, the 
house is as good as thousands of others in differ- 
ent parts of the state. 

The other examination was that of Levi Hub- 
bell, teacher in No.8. The rain fell freely in 
the afternoon and evening; but the undaunted 
scholars were at their posts. The evening was 
devoted to publie speaking, by the pupils; and a 
considerable audience, particularly ladies, came 
to hear the young orators. So large-an assem- 
blage, on such a night, was proof that the com- 
mon school cause has some spirited friends in 
that vicinity. I regretted that it was not conve. 
nient for the trustees to attend. 


A. R. M’CORD, 
T own" Superintendent. 
La Grange, Dutchess Co., April 22d, 1845. 


COMMON SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS ON 
THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


Tuese celebrations have been held in every 
part of the state and have attracted great atten- 
tion. A journal might be filled with the descrip- 
tions of the brilliant scenes and eloquent address- 
es which fill the columns of the county papers. 
From Baldwinsville, Onondaga county ; New 
Fane, Niagara ; and Westchester, we have re- 
ceived interesting notices of the day, which we 
hope to find room for in a future number. 


ESSEX. 
FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION. 


The late anniversary of our national independence 
was celebrated in Westport village by the friends of ed- 
ucation, in assembling the common schools of the seve- 
ral districts in the Baptist church, for the oe ey of an 
examination, to listen to an address and other exer- 
cises ene for the day and occasion. 

At half-past 10, the different schools, preceded by their 
teachers, and with appropriate and ingenious banners, 
entered the church and occupied the body slips, while 
the remainder were filled by their parents and friends. 

After the singing of a pase ode by the children, 
and prayer, together with the reading of the Declaration 
of Independence by Judge Atxens, an address was ce- 
livered by President Wure er, of the University of Ver- 
mont. The speaker, though evidently unprepared for 
the occasion, and wholly ignorant of the character of 
the assemblage he was to address, entered fully into the 
feelings the occasion was calculated to inspire, and riv- 
eted the attention of his audience for the period of an 
hour and a half by a chaste and eloquent eapeeh in be- 
half of rational liberty and the general diffusion of 
knowledge, as the best human means for securing and 
perpetuating it—as the only means for sustaining those 
civil and political institutions which are at once the 
ground of our individual happiness and national glory. 
After an exordium, fraught with strikingly forcible re- 
marks on the importance of, and the difficulties in the 
way of informing the common mind, particularly of a 
want of intelligent co-operation on the part of parents 
and others in withholding fostering influences from the 
seminaries of learning in the land, he announced his 
subject to be education, as the rest and basis of our free 
institutions, and both as the common offspring of Pro- 
testant christianity. His theme was a noble one, and 
well worthy the attention of an enlightened and free 
people, on a day which, while it comes and goes, as an 
index of the intellectual power of the fathers of our 
country, should also be viewed by them as the periodi- 
cal return of the genius of liberty, with the expectation 
that each of its successive visits should find this great 
people one step farther forward in the great scheme of 
moral culture and political progress. By a variety of 
facts shown from our national history, the learning and 
piety of the puritan fathers, and from the lives of the 
prominent characters of the ee. religious reforma- 
tion, such as Mastin Luther, Wickliff, Reuchlin, Huss, 
Erasmus and others, who, three centuries ago, origina- 
ted and achieved one of the greatest revolutions ever 
effected in human affai commenting upon the ex- 
traordinary intellectual attainments of these distin- 
guished actors, and those of many others, whose influ- 
ence has been most felt in giving a Magee tone of mor- 
als and manners to the age in which they lived—the or- 
ator sought toenforce not only the necessity of general 
intelligence, but of that exalted culture which has ren- 
dered the distinguished reformers, both in religion and 
politics, sufficient for the great work allotted them— 
that ef combating and overthrowing the false philoso- 
phy of the times, and of re-organizing society by means 
ofa more perfect arrangement, under higher institutions. 
While on this part of the subject, a fact was stated, 

which is sorvainly worthy of notice, gepecteliy by those 
who unwisely oppose the interests of higher imsti- 
tutions of in our country. It was this: That 
with hardly an individual exception, those distinguished 
leaders of the Protestant reformation, whose names | 
have given, together with others who acted a no less 





conspicuous part, were men who had availed themselves 
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of the a ges afforded in'the highest universities | 
of Europe; as the result of which, and their own uatir- 

ing efforts, many of them arose to be the brightest stars 

in the galaxy of European scholars and divines. Reuch- 

lin, for instance, was hardly event aes he taught 

Philosophy and Greck and Latin at Bale, at'a time too 

(sa Aupbigne, in his inimitable bistory of the refor- 

mall when it was eee almost a miracle a 

a Geamam shonld apenk: Greek. | Eine us who, 

(as the same historian informs us) although + te 

was, nor never could be a reformer, still prepared the 

way for others, and that too by a life of the severest 

study, occupying successively the position of teacher 

in the-oniversity at Oxford and at Bale, preferring al- 

waysa live ined by literary and seientific ef- 

fort, to @ life of Tux i favor in the splendid courts ' 
of ¢c ries V., of Henry VIIL. and Francis I., or evento: 
encircling his head with the cardinals hat, which was of- 
fered him.? The great maxim of Erasmus was, ‘‘Give 
light, and the darkness will disperse of itself.” Upon 
this ie he acted, andin of this he lived and 
labored. We might also of the scholastic attain- 
ments of Wickliffe and Huss, and of that greatest of all 
reformers, Martin Luther; bat our limits will not ad- 
mit. it tosay, that a sufficient number of such 
ae were referred toin the address, to establish 
fully pe per that‘allthe great schemes of social 
and political advancement must #ely mainly for their 
consummation upon the efforts of those, who, by a long 
and rigid course of mental training, are a to see 
the future in the present and past, and by thus “‘look- 
ing through the vicissitudes of coming years, be the 
wise men of their times.”’ 

: President Wheeler investigated with clearness also 
the various conditions which governments must ob- 
serve, to the end that peace, prosperity and order may 
result, and abide with those over whom they are insti- 
tuted. The secret springs of society were disclosed, 
and the audience were made to see and ee 
more fully the causes and processes by which and 
through which nations arise to the possession of sub- 
stantial wisdom, and consequently ‘to true, rational 
freedom, or sink by becoming the slaves of tyrants and 
the victims of superstition. 

The bearings and relations of the several professions 
were detailed with a master hand, and their existence 
shown to be indispensable to the well being of society. 
The higher branches of education were introduced, as 
exercising a progressive and conservative influence on 
the mass, and to this andnot to the misdirected efforts 
of anignorant populace fit was shown) are we indebted 
for all that we possessof national importance and ra- 
tional freedom. 

_Throrg ert the whole the importance of vital reli- 

ion was urged, and its existence proved to be the con- 

— of all substantial, moral or mental progress in 
the race. 

This position was illustrated and enforced by the high 
position whica New-England sustains in her rapid 
growth in all the arts of civilized life, in industry, sci- 
ence and letters—all of which results were justly 're- 
ferred to the perpetual pessession of the spirit of that 

ty, and to the continued observance of th 





<8 


sublime the 
simple rites of that holy religion which the im fath- 
ers brought from a foreign shore—which They held as 


their richest treasure’ in } and the choicest | 
they had to leave to their children that were té coms 


them. 

In conclusion, the speaker directed our attention to 
the feelings we ought to exercise towards God, in view 
of the exalted position we occupy, and for the peculiar 
eee ae, in this age and mag | and urged 
upon ell the’ necessity of continuing faithfully to 
instruct the rising generation, as the only hope of our 


An enlarged and liberal view was this; and how wide- 
ly different from that contracted and false philosophy, 
vchouses Sortie qietabae “or the chilare about hi rf 
sc n t him in 
eres and wirtee detract from that dignity which 
he-should maintain! For the ‘‘child’’ is vety Uae em- 
phatically ‘‘the fether of the man.” The acorn that 
withered ang died in the crevice of a barren rock, had 
it,only fe an early lodgment in a deep and fruitfal 
soil’ ve struck its roots into the earth and sent 
fortha t, whose branches the tempests of heaven 
for afterward would assail, only to wave them into 
beauty, or rock them ae. So the child, who, 
for want of proper training, is gqowing up to dishonor 
his Maker and contaminate society, undér other infit- 
entes might have arisen to occupy posts of eminent 


usefainess, and have exericd an extended influence for” 
good and’not for evil. eat 

In view of this, there are those in this community, as 
well as in all others, 40 whom it might be pro to re- 
peat the advice onte given by a clergyman of our day: 
“(Look to it that thou dogst thy duty to those thou seek- 
est to direct; for remember—the manners, minds and 
hearts of deathless beings are invaluable materials.”’ 


LEWIS. 
GENTLEMEN.—I have just finished an inspec- 
tion tour through the county : and though I was 
unable, even with the co-operation of the town 
superintendents to assemble more than two- 
thirds of the number of teachers to be licensed 
for the ensuing term—yet the effect of bringing 
sizty together, and of considering, in connection 
with the examination on different branches, the 
improved methods of instruction, the evils to be: 
remedied, the obstacles to be overcome, and the 
true objects of pursuit by the district school tea- 
cher, will, I trust, be clearly perceptible in the 
increased assiduity, and in the systematicand well 
directed efforts of the summer teachers. 
This is the first opportunity afforded me for 
determining, with any accuracy, the progress 
of our teaahers: It is the first time they have 
appeared before me for a second examination, 
and I am happy to tay that theevidences which 
many gave of marked improvemen’, increased 
confidence and determination, and strengthened 
hope were highly creditable to them, and encour- 
aging to the friends of educa ion. Many have 
expended their earnings in attending the acade- 
my Or Select school, while others have applied 
themselves with singular devotion and great suc- 
cess to self-instruct'on ; and the increased de- 
mand for good teachers, the numerous applica- 
tions made to those of reputed excelJence, and 
the general advance of wages, seem to presage 
thespeedy advent of a time, whea the worth of. 
an accomplished and devoted teacher, shall be 
appreciated and acknowledged, and his services. 
reqaited by an adequate reward. 

There is a class of teachers, however, that 
seems to shun, most studiously, the appointed 
days of inspection. Last spring the drills were 
held earlier in the season, and many teachers 
urged as an excuse for non-attendance, that they 
had not taken schools: This spring reveals a 
great revolu'ion of sentiment in this respect, the 
same teachers seeming deeply impretsed with the 
necessity of having certificates before engaging 
schools, and have prevailed on the superinten- 
dents in some instances to anticipate the concer- 
ted examinations, Whether it is aversion to the 
county superintendent or consciousness ‘of in- 
competency, or fear of being required to depart 
from some of the usages of their grandfathers, 
in teaching, which: they seem pertisaciously to 
follow, I will, not, presume to.say; but I think 
they incur suspicion of iadifference to the wel- 
fare of our schools, in thus refusing to aid in a 
plan where ey pe usefulness are so man- 
ifestly combined. some of the towns, the su. 
périntendents refused to grant licences before the. 
appointed day, and made most commendable ex. 
ertions to secure at that time a 1 atten.. 
dance. This was the case in Martinsburgh, 
West-Turin, Watson, Croghan, and Denmark. 
With a little perseverance and harmonious efforts 
among the superintendents, I believe the teachers 
of a town may be assembled, on a given day, for 








inspection ; and it will be much more beneficial, 
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and less expensive than individual examinations. 
I send you seventeen new subscribers for the Jour- 
nal, nearly all teachers; another assurance that 
they are deeply imbued with the spirit of im- 
provement; oa are striving for the first rank in 
the teachers’ corps. 
Respectfully ycurs, 
SIDNEY SYLVESTER. 





ORLEANS. 
ScHoot ConvenrTIon. 

The Association of Teachers and friends of 
education met pursuant to adjournment, at Al- 
bion, Orleans county, March Ist, 1845. N. W. 
‘Butts was appointed chairman. A committee 
on resolutions was then appointed, consisting of 
E. K. Gardner, Abel R. Stitson, John P. 
Church, Jay Smith and O. D. Griswold. 

The convention then adjourned to 1 o’clock. 

One O’Crocx P. M. 

Convention was called to order by the chair. 
E. K. Gardner, chairman of the committee on 
resolutions, reported. The report was accepted, 
and the following resolutions were adopted, af.- 
ter they were aun discussed. 

Ist. Resolved, That we consider the Town and 
County Associations one of the most effective 
means of creating an interest among schools 
and teachers. 

: ved, That it is the imperative duty 


of the town superintendents to attend all meet-. 


ings of town associations, and to sustain them 
as far as it is in their power. 

3d. Resolved, That each school is deserving 
an equal share of attention from the school offi- 
cers, and any one who neglects to do so, de- 
serves the disapprobation of community. 

4th. Resolved, That the present system of 
training pursued by parents and guardians, ren- 
ders. it, inexped 
punishmeat in our common schools. 

5th. Resolved, That parents, by neglecting to 
-secure the regular attendance of their scholars 
-at. school render it impossible for a teacher, 


however qualified, to instruct them in a regular | 


and. thorough system of educatien. 

6th. Resolved, That hourly recesses are bet- 

ter calculated te advance scholars in their stu- 

dies, than the former method which has been 
practised. 

7th. Resolved, That visitations on the part of 
parents. and guardians have a greater influence 

«to accelerate scholars in their studies,, than any 
principle that can be introduced by the. teacher. 

Sth. Resolved, That all young men in quali- 
fying themselves for district seheol teachers, 
should feel it their indispensable duty. to quali- 
.fy themselves to speak well in public. 

Oth. Resolved, That in the discharge of the 
duties of State Superintendent of Common 
Schools, the Hon, Samuel Young, late Secretary 
of State, has effected great good inthe commu. 
nity, and so served his generation as to secure to 
himself the high respect and deep gratitude of 
every good citizen and patriot. 

10th. Resolved, That the proceedings of this 
‘convention be published in both of the county 
papers and, District School Journal. 

nm motion, the convention adjourned until 


ient to dispense with corporeal | 


(For the District School Journal.} 
RENSSELAER. 


TROY TEACHEPS’ ASSOCIATION. 

_ Ata meeting of the Troy Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, held May 10th, 1845, the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted; and, on mo- 
tion, it was resolved that they be published in 
the District School Journal. 

Resolved, That the profession of teaching is 
one of great responsibility, and second to none 
in the amount of .its influence on society. 

Resolved, That its pecuniary rewards should 
be such as to secure as much as possible ability 
and permanency in the profession, and entire 
devotedness to the work. 

Resolved, That parents and the friends of edu- 
cation can greatly increase the teacher’s useful- 
ness by their aid and co-operation. 

Resolved, That so far as pupils fail of self- 
control, the authority te contro] rests with the 
teacher, and he is guilty of high dereliction of 
duty if he fail to exercise it. That while, he 
should maintain order with all possible mildness, 
there arecases in which the judicious or preper 
use of the rod is consistent with real kindness to 
the scholar, with the best interests of society, 
with the strictest principles of rational nature, 
and, above all, with the immutable dictates of 
the law.and procedure ef God. 

Resolved, That while we do not mean to im- 
pugna the motives of those who would altogether 
banish the red from the school-rogm, it is the 
sense of this Association; that however amiable 
the theory may appear, and however well it may, 
work in a state or county convention, its 
practica] tendency is injurious to evil-doers, and 
unjust to them that do well—opposed to the ac- 
cumulated experience of preceding ages, and 
sadly ominous of mischief for the future. 

/ HILANDER PERRY, President. 

Henry Rossins, Secretary. 


a 


TIOGA. 
Oweco, April 5, 1845. 

I take the liberty to furnish for publication in 
your valuable journal a synopsis of the efforts of 
the friends of popular education in the county of 
Tioga, during the year 1844. 

Pursuant to a call made by the county super- 
intendent, a convention was held at the court 
house in Owego, Jan 13th, 1844. After the 
meeting was organized, it was resolved to form 
a county common school association. A consti- 
tution was adopted, and the following officers 
were chosen for the ensuing year: J. M. Parker, 
President; W.B. Green, 1st Vice President ; 
Rev. J. Elwell, 2d Vice President ; Charles R. 
Coburn, Cor. Secretary ; John Petts; Rec. Sec- 
retary. 

The leading objects of the association were to 
bring together the teachers and others interested 
in the subject, for the purpose of conferring upon 
and devising means to elevate the standard of 
common school education in this county. 

Fes. 10th, 1844—The association met agree- 
ably to adjournment. Isaac B. Headly, Esq. 
having been previously selected by the execu- 
tive board, ably addressed the association; after 
which a spirited set of resolutions were adopted, 
recommen:ling that teachers should be thoroughly 





the second Saturday in oer mext. 
N. W. BUTTS, Chairman. 
E. D2, Bacon, Secretary. 





qualified for their stations, the importance of uni- 
formity in text-books, and thé propriety of read- 
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ing the Scriptures daily in all our schools. An WASHINGTON COUNTY. 

efficient committee was then chosen to examine Middle Granville, 12 July, 1845. 
all new booksdesigned for the use of common Ow the 26th ult. we hada grand celebration 
schools, with a view to the adoption of those of the common schools in the old ‘‘ town of He. 
only possessing the greatest excellence. bron.” A sight that would have cheered the 

Pee. 25th, 1844—The association eonvenedat heart of every friend of common schools, or of 
Candor, Tioga co. An interesting discussion his country and kind. About 10 o’clock the 
was held among the members upon the right of schools were all assembled, formed on the green 
teachers to exercise authority over their pupils by the town superintendent and Dr. Mattison, 
going to and returning from school. Theim. and marched in procession to the sound of music 
portance of encouraging common schools in pre- to thechurch. Nearly three hundred children 
ference to select or private schools, and the im- were present, and after they were seated the 
propriety of granting certificates of qualification large church was filled to overflowing with the 
to any but those who are thoroughly qualified. principal inhabitants of the town. 

June 8th, 1844—The association metagreea- The exercises were opened with prayer by 
bly to adjournment, at Owego. The morning the Rev. Mr. Anderson. 

ed by the town superinten- Theschools were then examined by their res- 
dents, who gave an account of the state of the pective teachers, each having fifteen minutes for 
schools in their respective towns, and of their the exercise. The examinations proved highly 
own views and efforts in the cause of popular interesting, and showed conclusively, that the 
education. The afternoon session was opened teachers (or most of them) had felt the respon- 
with prayer by the Rev. Mr. Stanton. Theas- sibility of their stations, and had discharged the 
sociation was then entertained byaveryablead- duties they owed to their scholars, with fidelity. 
dress by the Rev. Mr. Barker, of Binghampton, Where all did so well, it would not be best to 
Broome co. particularize. The schools were questioned upon 

JoLy 20th—Association met at Owego. The all the primary branches, and also upon Astron. 
day was very pleasantly and profitably spent in i Chemistry, Natura! and Moral Philosophy. 

he scholars answered promptly, and evident- 
instruction and government of common schools. ly understood what they were about. The ex- 

Serr. 14th—The annual meeting of the Tioga ercises were interspersed with music by the band 
county common school association was held in and by singing by the schools: Nearly all the 
Owego village. J.M. Parker was chosen Pre- teachers had taught vocal music in their schools, 
sident, C. H. Cole and Carmine Penton were and their performances on this occasion were 
chosen Vice-Presidents, Charles R. Coburn was admirable. Some of the pieces drew tears from 
chésen Cor. Sect., and Dr. J. L. Corbin, Rec’g. the eyes of the audience. 

Hs The day was spent in hearingaddresses, Mr. John Armitage acted as chairman of the 
and in discussions, &c. meeting, and addresses were delivered during 

On the 15th day of Oct., one hundred andtwen- the day, by the Rev. Mr. Anderson, Rev. Mr. 
ty-five teachers assembled preliminary to the Stower and the county superintendents, both of 
opening of the teachers’ institute on the follow. whom were present. : od 
ing day, and I am happy in being able to say,' The interest of the large audience was kept 
that it was a profitable and interesting day for up to the close: None left the house, ‘although 
us all. many had to stand during the whole time. 

Our institute was ably eonducted by M. G. | This was indeed a glorious day for the schools 
McKoon, A. M., as principal, being assisted by of Hebron; and the cause of common school edu- 
Wm. R. Chiids and Albert D. Wright. During cation has received an impetus in thistown, that 
the institute we were favored with very able anid will not cease to operate till these schools become 
instructive lectures from Charles Davies, L. L. all that they should be. Opposition to our pre- 
D,, John M. Banks, Esq. and J. H. Mather, Esq. sent admirable school system hasdied out. The 
The good influence which that teachers’ drill has‘ people see the results and cheerfully attribate 
exerted, and will continue to exert, upon our the improvement to the right cause, This in 
common schools, is already to be seen by those some respects, has been the best celebration we 
who at first were opposers. ~ | have had in this county, and its influence will 

The number of pupils in attendance was one, be for good. — . Nate 
hundred and twenty. ve. I willonlyaddincon-' This town is rapidly improving in way ree- 
clusion, that in addition to my other labors, I pects. Thepeople are mostly farmers, and they 
have held town examinations or celebrations in are impreving their methods of farming, puttin 
all but one of the towns of the county duringthe up more convenient and tasteful buildings, an 
summer terms of school. They were all well with all this, are not neglecting the commen 
attended and were creditable to theteachersand school. Several new scbool-houses are building 
pupils of the several towns, and J think that this year. There is one thing that must be done 
town celebrations and examinations in some of in this town yet, before all the schools can 
the largest schools in the several towns, have flourish ; and that is, several of the very small 
done as much, or perhaps more, than any other districts must be dissolved and the inhabitants 
one thing, to call the attention of the community attached to others. Nos. nineteen, cight, nine, 
to common schools in this county. | Six, five, four and twelve are all toosmall. Some 

Our institute closed our efforts for the year of them can hardly continue a teacher at the 

1844, Something has been done, while much cheapest rate, four months in the year. Let the 


more rémains to be done. | inhabitants and town superintendent remedy this 
Yours, very respectfully, | ser, get om oy of Hebron would soon rank 
E. POWELL. aa ot 
bs : . H oer ns eee 
Sup’t. Tioga Co. | A. WRIGHT, Co. Supt. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TEXT-BOOKS, | obligated to submit to the decision of the majority; and 


The Committee, to whom was referred the considera- 
tion of the best methods for securing a uniformity of 
Text-Books, beg leave to present the followlng :— 

It must have occurred to the mind of every individ- 
ual, conversant with our common schools, that the 
great variety and diversity of Text-Books in use is one 
of the greatest hindrances to the welfare of these pri- 
mary institutions. This sentiment hasbeen universally 
concurred in by superintendents and teachers in every 
part of the state; and while much has been said and 
written upon the subject but little has been done to rem- 
edy the evil. True, in some few isolated sections, we 
have been able to approximate to a uniformity; but in 
general, .so great is the diversity of opinion, and so 
strong are the prepossessions and preferences among 
teachers, superintendents and parents, and so active 
are the proprietors and agents of the different books in 
use, that a consummation of this much desired object 
can scarcely be hoped for from the present method of 
operation. It would be unnecessary at this time to de- 
scant largely upon the manifold evils accruing from too 
great a variety of works upon the same subject, being 
introduced into one school. These have often been 
enumerated—are understood by all, and a repetition 
would be useless. 

Besides the loss of time both to teachers and scholars, 
the increased expense to parents, and incalculable em- 
‘barrassment to teachers, there is one evil, not inferior 
to either of these, which, in our estimation, has been 
overlooked or too lightly appreciated by most of those 





who have essayed to treat upon this subject; and that | dea 


is, the deleterious consequences which must inevitabl 
ensue to the government and discipline of the school. 
-All agree that government is one of the most essential 
qualifications of a teacher; that ‘‘Order isHeaven’s first 
law,’’ and that without it, no government can flourish, 
no neighborhood can be happy, and certainly no school 
can prosper. But how, we would ask in the name of 
commen sense, can good order be established or suc- 
cessfully maintained in a school, where the teacher’s 
mind is constantly perplexed with a multiplicity of re- 
citations from a variety of text-books,so numerous that 
he is obliged to divide his school into five or ten times 
the necessary number of classes, and to hurry from 
one exercise to another from the commencement to the 
close of his school, without beimg able to allow himself 
scarcely a moment’s time for explanations or demon- 
strations. In a majority of our schools at least three 
as many recitations are daily crowded upon the 
teacher as heis able to. hear and explain in a profitable 
manner; and in the hurryand confusion which must re- 
sult from his being thus overtaxed with labor, the pu- 
pils will of course be oftener disturbed and less dis- 
posed to study, and they will consequently be more in- 
-clined to resort to some species of amusement to while 
away the time and increase the confusion; and the 
‘teacher, by being thus constantly embarrassed for want 
of time to perform his duties properly, relaxes in his 
discipline, and it is not strange that he becomes irrita- 
ble and morose in his manners. Could we succeed in 
introducing a uniformity in all the text-books used, and 
thus enable the teacher so to classify his scholars as to 
have one-third, one-fourth or one-fifth of his school up- 
on the recitation bench at a time, at least one-half of 
labor in preserving order would be obviated. The 
task of governing his school would then be rendered 
<omparatively easy, and he would be enabled to demon- 
strate clearly the, subject of each lesson, thereby great- 
ly diminishing the number of superficial scholars, and 

rendering his instruction doubly profitable, 


But how is this uniformity to be brought about? What 
are the most effectual means for attaining it? It is ev- 
ident the object cannot be fully accomplished by any 

-action or resolution of a superintendents’ convention. 
Let the trial be made here, and we find almost as many 
opinions, all differing from each other, as there are 
members in the convention. It would be extremelv dif- 
ficult to select even a committee of three or five, who 
could agree upon a catalogue of text-books; and should 
we be able to select a full catalogue of books to be re- 

ee ge the safety and expediency of the measure 

ig well be questioned. If we choose to try the ex- 
perimest in our county conventions of teachers, or 
town drills, we find the same diversity of views, and 
the same tenacity of opinion prevailing. In some of our 
teachers’ a tions we have succeeded in adopting, 
by resolution, a uniform series of text-books. But in 
these instances there is always a minority, who have 
their strong preferences for works of theirown ry! and 
who are unwilling to consider themselves in the least 


of course their co-operation cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected. Allow us again to make the inquiry, what 
course shall be pursued? It is conceded that something 
| Should be done; and something is expected and earnest- 
| ly desired by the great masses whom we represent. In 
our travels through the different sections of our respec- 
tive counties, our ears are almost daily saluted with 
anxious inquiries respecting this important subject 
All seem to be desirous that a uniformity should be 
adopted, and nearly all are expeeting this great work to 
be accomplished some action on our part. But 
how is this desideratum to be accomplished by us, when 
neither parents nor teachers will consider themselves 
bound by any considerations to abide the results of our 
deliberations? We are aware that very many, even of 
those who are the most clamorous for a uniformity, 
who, instead of lending us their aid in carrying out such 
a project, would first consult their own taste and incli- 
nations, and not infrequently, their own convenience in 
the selection of books. It cannot be denied that many 
regard the price of a book of far greater consequence 
than the quality. From the extensive arrangements and 
persevering exertions of book-makers and publishers 
we find our country merchants regularly supplied with 
the greatest variety of school books, by which means 
many objectionable works are exposed for sale in al- 
most every neighborhood. Experience must have taught 
us all that in order to succeed in introducing a unifor- 
mity of books, we must secure the co-operation of the 
mercantile class; and experience has also taught us 
that a majority of that class of individuals prefer to 

1 in such articles as will admit of the most ready 
sale, and yield the surest profit; and we cannot rea- 
sonably ex that they will be easi) vailed upon 
to. relinquish their dea} in an article which is daily de- 
manded by a portion of their customers. 

In our first —— out in the work in which we are 
engaged, the establishment of a uniformity of books, 
prominently suggested itself to every mind as a neces- 
sary preliminary step, in order to give our school sys- 
tem its proper efficiency; and the work at that period 
seemed to be comparatively an easy task; but as we ad- 
vanced in our labors we found it not so easy a matter 
to bring about the desirable and necessary result Many 
otstacles, which seemed but trifling at first, have proved 
to be difficulties almost insurmountable; and although 
very much may be done th the agency and co-ope- 
ration of superintendents and teachers, yet it must be 
evident to all that in consequence of the many difficul- 
ties attending it, by far the pomed portion of our la- 
bors are rendered ineffectua 

Your committee are aware that our business is not to 
legislate upon matters of this kind; but we have assem- 
bled here for the purpose of taking into consideration 
the most efficient methods that may be adopted for the 
improvement of our common schools. And although 
we would scrupulously forbear treading u forbidden 
ground, or assuming responsibilities which belong not 
to us, still we conceive that it falls within our legi- 
timate province to give a full expression of our views 
upon matters connected with common schocls, and to 
make such su: as in our estimation will best 
promote their advancement. The committee, after a 
careful investigation of the subject, have come to the 
conclusion that our efforts to establish a general uni- 
formity of text-books, will in the main be rendered nu- 
gatory without the interposition of legislative authori- 
ty; and, notwithstanding many objections may be 
urged, we believe the importanee of the subject to be 
such as to jostle and even to dictate such a policy. 
The following plan suggests itself to us as the most 
feasible that can, under the present circumstances, be 
adopted, and the one most likely to accomplish the 
end we have in view. Let all ora portion of the fnnds 
now appropriated for the purchase of district libraries 
be set apart for two, three, or four years for the pur- 
chase of text-books to be used in schools. Let this 
money be placed at the disposal of a board in each 
county, composed of the county and town superinten- 
dents, whose duty it should be made to select a cata- 
logue of books to be used in the schools in their re- 
spective counties, and to make the purchases. A full 
list of these books might be filedin the county clerk’s 
office, and also in each of the town clerk’s offices, and 
published in the gre « papers. No alteration should 
be allowed in the catalogue until the expiration of —— 

ears after the selection is made. These books, when 

istributed, should be considered the property of the 
districts, and left in the care of the trustees. No 
book need be purchased unless the means are sufficient 
to supplyevery school in the county with the same, The 
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ing the Scriptures daily in all our schools. An 
efficient committee was then chosen to examine - 
all new books designed for the use of common 
schools, with a view to the adoption of those 
only possessing the greatest excellence. 

rh 25th, 1844—The association convened at 
Candor, Tioga co. An interesting discussion 
was held among the members upon the right of 
teachers to exercise authority over their pupils 
going to and returning from school. The im. 
portance of encouraging common schools ia pre- 
ference to select or private schools, and the im- 
propriety of granting certificates of qualification 
to any but those who are thoroughly qualified. 

June 8th, 1844—The association met agreea- — 
bly to adjournment, at Owego. The morning 
session was occupied by the town superinten- 
dents, who gave an account of the state of the 
schools in their respective towns, and of their 
own views and efforts in the cause of popular 
education. The afternoon session was opened 
with prayer by the Rev. Mr. Stanton. The as- 
sociation was then entertained by a very able ad- 
dress by the Rev. Mr. Barker, of Binghampton, 
Breome co. 

Jury 20th—Association met at Owego. The 
day was very pleasantly and profitably spent in 


‘othe discussion of subjects having referetice to the 


instruction and government of common schools. 

Serr. 14th—-The annual meeting of the Tioga 
county common school association was held in 
Owego village. J. M. Parker was chosen Pre- 
sident, C. H. Cole and Carmine Penton were 
chosen Vice-Presidents, Charles R. Coburn was 
chosen Cor. Sect., and Dr. J. L. Corbin, Rec’g. 
Secy. The day was spent in hearing addresses, 


_ and in discussions, &c. 


On the 15th day of Oct., one hundred and twen- 
ty-five teachers assembled preliminary to the 
opening of the teachers’ institute on the follow- 
ing day, and I am happy in being able to say, ' 
that it was a profitable and interesting day for 
us all. 

Our institute was ably eonducted by M. G. | 
McKoon, A. M., as principal, being assisted by 
Wm. R. Childs and Albert D. Wright. Durin 
the institute we were favored with very able a 
instructive lectures from Charles Davies, L. L. 
D,, John M. Banks, F'sq. and J. H. Mather, Esq. 
The good influence which that teachers’ drill has’ 
exerted, and will continue to exert, upon our 
common schools, is already to be seen by those 
who at first were opposers. | 

The number of pupils in attendance was one , 
hundred and twenty-five. I will only add incon. ' 
clusion, that in addition to my other labors, I 
have held town examinations or celebrations in 
all but one of the towns of the county during the 
summer terms of school. They were all well 
attended and were creditable to the teachers and 
pupils of the several towns, and J think that 


- town celebrations and examinations in some of 


the largest schools in the several towns, have 
done as much, or perhaps more, than any other 
one thing, to call the attention of the community 
to common schools in this county. 
Our institute closed our efforts for the year 
1844. Lavoreey thee been done, while much | 
more rémains to be done. 


Yours, very respectfully, | 
E. POWELL. 
Sup’t. Tioga Co. | 


cal 


| six, five, four and twelve are all toosma 


WASHINGTON COUNTY. 
Middle Granville, 12 July, 1845. 

On the 26th ult. we hada grand celebration 
of the common schools in the old ‘‘ town of He. 
bron.” A sight that would have cheered the 
heart of every friend of common schools, or of 
his country and kind. About 10 o’clock the 
schools were all assembled, formed on the green 
by the town superintendent and Dr. Mattison, 
and marched in procession to the sound of misic 
to thechurch. Nearly three hundred children 
were present, and after they were seated the 
large church was filled to overflowing with the 
principal inhabitants of the town. 

The exercises were opened with prayer by 
the Rev. Mr. Anderson. 

The schools were then examined by their res- 
pective teachers, each having fifteen minutes for 
the exercise, The examinations proved highly 
interesting, and showed conclusively, that the 
teachers (or most of them) had felt the respon- 
sibility of their stations, and had discharged the 
duties they owed to their scholars, with fidelity. 
Where all did so well, it would not be best to 
particularize. The schools were questioned upon 
all the primary branches, and also upon Astron- 
—_ Chemistry, Natural and Moral Philosophy. 
- The scholars answered promptly, and evident- 
ly understood what they were about. The ex- 
ercises were interspersed with music by the band 
and by singing by the schools: Nearly all the 
teachers had taught vocal music in their schools, 
and their performances on this occasion were 
admirable. Some of the pieces drew tears from 
the eyes of the audience. 

Mr. John Armitage acted as chairman of the 
meeting, and addresses were delivered during 
the day, by the Rev. Mr. Anderson, Rev. Mr. 
Stower and the county superintendents, both of 
whom were present. 

The interest of the large audience was kept 
up to the close: None left the house, ‘although 
many had to stand during the whole time. 

This was indeed a glorious day for the schools 
of Hebron; and the cause of common school edu- 
cation has received an impetus in thistown, that 
will not cease to operate till these schools become 
all that they should be. Opposition to our pre- 
sent admirable school system hasdied out. The 
people see the results and cheerfully attribate 
the improvement to the right cause, This in 
some respects, has been the best celebration we 
have had in this county, and its influence will 
be for good. 

This town is rapidly improving in many ree- 
pects. Thepeople are mostly farmers, and they 
are impreving their methods of farming, puttin 
up more convenient and tasteful buildings, an 
with all this, are not neglecting the commen 
school. Several new scbool-houses are building 
this year. There is one thing that must be done 
in this town yet, before all the schools can 
flourish ; and that is, several of the very small 
districts must be dissolved and the inhabitants 
attached to others. Nos. nineteen, a nine, 

- Some 
of them can hardly continue a teacher at the 
cheapest rate, four months in the year. Let the 
inhabitants and town superintendent remedy this 
evil, and the schools of Hebron would soon rank 
first in the county. 

wen te 
A. WRIGHT, Co. Supt. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TEXT-BOOKS. | obligated to submit to the decision of the majority; and 


The Committee, to whom was referred the considera- 
tion of the best methods for ve a uniformity of 
Text-Books, beg leave to present the following :— 

It must have occurred to the mind of every individ- 
ual, conversant with our common schools, that the 
great variety and diversity of Text-Books in use is one 
of the greatest hindrances to the welfare of these pri- 
mary institutions. Thissentiment hasbeen universally 
concurred in by superintcndents and teachers in every 
part of the state; and while much has been said and 
written upon the subject but little has been dene to rem- 
edy the evil. True, in some few isolated sections, we 
have been able to approximate to a uniformity; but in 
general, .so great is the diversity of opinion, and so 
strong are the prepossessions and preferences among 
teachers, superintendents and -parents, and so active 
are the proprietors and agents of the different books in 
use, that a consummation of this much desired object 
can scarcely be hoped for from the present method of 
operation. It would be unnecessary at this time to de- 
scant largely upon the manifold evils accruing from too 
great a variety of works upon the same subject, being 
introduced into one school. These have oftea been 
enumerated—are understood by all, and a repetition 
would be useless. 


Besides the loss of time both to teachers and scholars, 
the increased expense to parents, and incalculable em- 
‘barrassment to teachers, there is one evil, not inferior 
to either of these, which, in our estimation, has been 
overlooked or too lightly appreciated by most of those 
who have essayed to treat upon this subject; and that 
is, the deleterious consequences which must we 
ensue to the government and discipline of the school. 
-All agree that government is one of the most essential 
ualifications of a teacher; that ‘‘Order isHeaven’s first 
aw,’’ and that without it, no government can flourish, 
no neighborhood can be happy, and certainly no school 
can prosper. But how; we would ask in the name of 
commen sense, can good order be established or suc- 
cessfully maintained in a school, where the teacher’s 
mind is constantly perplexed with a multiplicity of re- 
citations from a variety of text-books,so numerous that 
he is obliged to divide his school into five or ten times 
the necessary number of classes, and to hurry from 
one exercise to another from the commencement to the 
close of his school, without being able to allow himself 
scarcely a moment’s time for explanations or demon- 
strations. In a majority of our schools at least three 
as many recitations are daily crowded upon the 
teacher as heis able to. hear and explain in a profitable 
manner; and in the hurryand confusion which must re- 
sult from his being thus overtaxed with labor, the pu- 
pils will of course be oftener disturbed and less dis- 
posed to study, and they will consequently be more in- 
-clined to resort to-some species of amusement to while 
away the time and increase the confusion; and the 
‘teacher, by — thus constantlyembarrassed for want 
of time to perform his duties properly, relaxes in his 
discipline, and it is not strange that he becomes irrita- 
ble and morose inhis manners. Could we succeed in 
introducing a uniformity in all the text-books used, and 
thus enable the teacher so to classify his scholars as to 
have one-third, one-fourth or one-fifth of his school up- 
on the recitation bench at a time, at least one-half of 
his labor in preserving order would be obviated. The 
task of governing his school would then be rendered 
<omparatively easy, and he would be enabled to demon- 
strate clearly the subject of each lesson, thereby great- 
ly diminishing the number of superficial scholars, and 
rendering his instruction doubly profitable, 


But how is this uniformity to be brought about? What 
are the most effectual means for attaining it? It is ev- 
ident the object cannct be fully accomplished by any 

-action or resolution of a superintendents’ convention. 
Let the trial be made here, and we find almost as many 
opinions, all differing from each other, as there are 
members in the convention. It would be extremelv dif- 
ficult to select even a committee of three or five, who 
could agree upon a catalogue of text-books; and should 
we be able to select a full catalogue of books to be re- 
en the safety and expediency of the measure 
uid well be questioned. If we choose to try the ex- 
periment in our county conventions of teachers, or 
town drills, we find the same diversity of views, and 
the same tenacity of opinion prevailing. In some of our 
teachers’ associations we have succeeded in adopting, 
by resolution, a uniform series of text-books. But in 
these instances there is always a minority, who have 
their strong preferences for works of their own taste, and 
who are unwilling to consider themselves in the least 


of course their co-operation cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected. Allow us again to make the inquiry, what 
course shall be pursued? It is conceded that something 
| should be done; and something is expected and earnest- 
| ly desired by the great masses whom we represent. In 
our travels through the different sections of our respec- 
tive counties, our ears are almost daily saluted with 
anxious inquiries respecting this important subject 

All seem to be desirous that a uniformity should be 

adopted, and nearly all are expecting this great workto 
be accomplished some action on our part. But 
how is this desideratum to be accomplished by us, when 
neither parents nor teachers will consider themselves 
bound by any considerations to abide the results of our 
deliberations? We are aware that very many, even of 
those who are the most clamorous for a uniformity, 
who, instead of lending us their aid in carrying out such 
@ project, would first consult their own taste and incli- 
nations, and not infrequently, their own convenience in 
the selection of books. It cannot be denied that many 
regard the price of a book of far greater consequence 
than the quality. From the extensive arrangements and 
persevering exertions of book-makers and publishers 

we find our country merchants regularly supplied wit 

the greatest variety of school books, by which means 
many objectionable works are exposed for sale in al- 
most every neighborhood. Experience must have taught 
us all that in order to succeed in introducing a unifor- 
mity of books, we must secure the co-operation of the 
mercantile class; and experience has also taught us 
that a majority of that class of individuals prefer to 
deal in such articles as will admit of the most ready 
sale, and yield the surest profit; and we cannot rea- 
sonably expect that they will be easil vailed upon 
to relinquish their dea} in an article which is daily de- 
manded by a portion of their customers. 

In our first setting out in the work in which we are 
engaged, ‘the establishment of a uniformity of books, 
prominently suggested itself to every mind as a neces- 
sary aw step, in order to give our schoot sys- 
tem its proper efficiency; and the work at that period 
seemed to be comparatively an easy task; but as we ad- 
vanced in our labors we found it not so easy a matter 
to bring about the desirable and necessary result Many 
otstacles, which seemed but trifling at first, have proved 
to be difficulties almost insurmountable; and although 
very much may be done th h the agency and co-ope- 
ration of superintendents and teachers, yet it must be 
evident to all that in consequence of the many difficul- 
ties attending it, by far the _ portion of our la- 
bors are rendered-ineffectua 

Your committee are aware that our business is not to 
legislate a. matters of this kind; but we have assem- 
bled here for the purpose of taking into consideration 
the most efficient methods that may be adopted for the 
improvement of our common schools. And although 
we would scrupulously forbear treading upon forbidden 
ground, or assuming responsibilities which belong not 
to us, still we conceive that it falls within our legi- 
timate province to give a full expression of our views 
upon matters connected with common schools, and to 
make such suggestions as in our estimation will best 
promote their advancement. The committee, after a 
careful investigation of the subject, have come to the 
conclusion that our efforts to establish a general uni- 
formity of text-books, will in the main be rendered nu- 
gatory without the interposition of legislative authori- 
ty; and, notwithstanding many objections may be 
urged, we believe the importanee of the subject to be 
such as to justify and even to dictate such a policy. 
The following plan suggests itself tous as the most 
feasible that can, under the present circumstances, be 
adopted, and the one most likely to accomplish the 
end we have in view. Let all ora portion of the fnnds 
now appropriated for the purchase of district libraries 
be set apart for two, three, or four years for the pur- 
chase of text-books to be used in schools. Let this 
money be placed at the disposal of a board in each 
county, composed of the county and town superinten- 
dents, whose duty it should be made to select a cata- 
logue of books to be used in the schools in their re- 
spective counties, and to make the purchases. A full 
list of these books might be filedin the county clerk’s 
office, and also in each of the town clerk’s offices, and 
published in the county papers. No alteration should 
be allowed in the catalogue until the expiration of —— 

ears after the selection is made. These books, when 

istributed, should be considered the property of the 
districts, and left in the care of the trustees. No 
book need be purchased unless the means are sufficient 
to supplyevery school in the county with the same, The 
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beoks may be distributed by the county sopestshen tuts 
te-the several town superintendents, and by them tothe 
several districts, in proportion to theamount of money 
which they are entitled to draw. Although warmly at- 
tached to the schoo! district library system, and believ- 
ing it.to be one of the richest legacies ever bequeathed 
to the rising generation by the beneficence of our State 
Legislature, still we are of the opinion that a tempo- 
rary diversion of a part,or the who. of the library 
fund, and its application to the purchase of text-books 
until a uniformity could be established, would more 
than amply repay on the one hand what ia lost on the 
other. And when we take into consideration that a 
large portion of our districts are already supplied with 
good Eipasies, and many are found who are anxious 
that the library moneys should be applied to some other 
parpow, we are constrained to believe that a tempora- 
ry diversion of these funds, for such an object, would be 
favorably received by the people. E 
From the reports of the state superintendent, it ap- 
ars that from ninety-five to one hundred thousand 
ollars are annually expended for the purchase of dis- 
trict libraries. If we make anestimate trom the num- 


ber of scholars attending our schools,and the number | 
i erent branches, as furnished i 


pursuing ’ in the sta. 
tistical reports of the county superintendents, it is ap- 
Repeat eet Smet of oe a judiciously expen- 
‘for the purchase of books in the gross, would near- 
ly or quite furnish eve school with a full supply of 
Spel Reading Grammars and Arith- 
metics uring first year. Such a disposition of the 
iver? Sone or one year alone would nearly establish 
aud y so faras these works are concerned; and 
after having been once uniformly introduced throughout 
the county, there would be but little inducement for 
merchants to supply themselves. with others; parents 
vould be likely to continue to purchase the same for 
some considerable. time, and a permanent uniformity 
could easily be secured. :If it be found impracticable 
or inadvisable to operate upon so large a territory as 
the cyunty, a similar plan might be pursued by towns, 
constituting a town board, entrusted with similar du- 
ties to: those proposed for the governance of the ‘county 
board. It might be more cunducive to the gen- 
to divert only a portion of the library fund 
for this object, and nire the connties or towns to 
raise an equal amount, to:‘be expended in the manner 
proposed above. 0. W. RANDALL, 
; SEABUKY ALLEN, 
H. H. INGRAHAM. 
Committee. 
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FREE SCHOOLS. 
There are encouraging symptoms in the manifes. 
tation of public opinion in various sections of the 








_ state tending to show that the ultimate adoption 


of the Frere Scuoot System, with the full and 
hearty concurrence of all classes of the commu- 
nity, is not so remote as its friends, in general, 
are’disposed to apprehend. In addition to the 


sablereport of Mr. Nay, of Genesee, made at 


the, late state convention of county superinten- 
detits, which we take pleasure in laying before 


’ our readers.in our paper of this month, several 


of the most leading and influential newspapers 
in different parts of the state, such as the New- 
York Tribune, Westchester Herald, Onondaga 
Standard and others, have already taken ‘deci- 
ded and strong ground in favor of the proposed 
change. The Stats SuPERINTENDENT has de- 


‘ clared himse]f unequivocally in its favor; and is, 
‘we understand, engaged in the collection and 


preparation of a body of statistical evidence de- 


monstrative not only of its entire practicability 
and general expediency, but of the numerous 
advantages, even in a pecuniary point of view, 
which its adoption is calculated to secure. Bish- 
op PotTer, whose eminent services in the cause 
of popular education, no less than his known 
practical good sense and sound discrimination, 
renders his name high authority on such a 
subject, openly took grounds for the ultimate 
adoption of this system, more than a year since, 
at the Rochester convention of county superia- 
tendents; and we have reason to believe that 
his views in this respect have been rather 
strengthened than. weakened by subsequent de- 
velopments. In short, the most influential and 
enlightened friends of education throughout the 
state, without, so far as our knowledge ex- 
tends,.a solitary exception, look forward to the 
time when this most desirable change can safely 
and harmoniously be effected, with the most un- 
doubting confidence ia its efficacy and beneficial 
results. The opportunity which the ‘probable 
assembling of the Convention for the purpose of 
revising and re-constructing the entire fabric of 
our ‘state government, will present for the fall 
discussion ef this great subject, in all its as- 
pects, present and prospective, is eminently fa- 
vorable to its early examination and settlement. 
In view of these facts we would respectfully but 
earnestly suggest to the friends of education in 
every section ef the state to avail themselvegof 
all suitable occasions at town and count} ¢on- 
ventions, teachers’ associations and institutes, 
public leetures, &c. to present the question of the 
substi’ ution for our existing system, that of Free 
ScHoots, to be supported and maintained-by a 
general asséssment on taxable property—to in- 
form themselves thoroughly of the various facts 
which have a bearing, directly or indirectly, on 
the subject; and to elicit, by resolutions or oth- 
erwise, so far as may be practicable, a general. 
expression of the views, wishes and feelings of 
the community in this respect. The intelli- 
gent, efficient and decided co-operation of the 
people, without distinction of party or sect, is 
indispensable to the suceess of such a meagure; 
and it is therefore of the utmost importance thet 
it should te early, widely and faithfully can- 
vassed- Theseveral county superintendents es- 
pecially will do well to ascertain fully the ma- 
tured opinions of their constituents, in season to 
‘enable them to represent their views and wishes 
‘at the state convention in April next. 

In another column.we give the commencement 
of a series of articles on this subject, which will 
be continued from time to time; as: we may be 





able to find room. 





























SCHOOLS OF SYRACUSE, UTICA AN 
ROCHESTER. : 








We were fortunate in being on the Commit- 
tee that visited the Schools of Syracuse. It is 
not many years since we had examined them, 
when they were with one exception, a disgrace 
to the prosperous village that then tolerated their 
existence, and we noticed with unmingled de- 
light, the wonderful reformation that has since 
that time placed them among the best schools of 
the Union. The teachers are intelligent and de- 
voted to their high duties; the buildings, models 
of neatness, order and beauty of arrangement, 
and the pupils happy, obedient and improving. 

Such was the concurrent testimony on all sides, 
and the Committee saw much to corroborate and 
nothing to contradict it;;and we were assured 
that heavy as was the tax which the new 
buildings had. drawn from the citizens of Sy- 
gacuse, already they felt repaid a hundred 
fold by the better education of their young 
citizens. * * 

Of the schools of Utica, we can only speak by 
report, but that report comes from so many au- 
thentie sources, that it needs no personal exami- 
a@ation to corroborate its truth. 

Utica claims now to have as good schools and 
as well administered a system, as is to be found 
in the State of New-York. Her citizens have 
with wise liperality provided for their support, 
and the means supplied have been faithfully and 
intelligently administered under the supervision 
ef J. Watson Williams, one of the most devoted 
and. successful advogates of education, that the 
State can boast. 

It is now six years since we visited what 
was then called the best District School in Utica, 
and we, well remember its Babel confusion. The 
teacher, an Englishman, remarked, as we point- 
ed out a pupil, who by way of varying the schoo) 
exercises, was just jumping out of the window 
of the school-house, that ‘‘ as good order must 
not be expected in city as in country schools,” 
and ‘so passed on to his duties. 

If we should ‘visit the Utica Schools now, we 
shonld expect, and we doubt not we should ‘find 
perfect order, neatness and attention among the 
pupils ; the benches uncut and unstained ; the 
attendance list fell, and showing an average ab- 
sence of not more than five per cent; (the aver- 
age of Mr. Salisbury’s school at Syracuse in Feb- 
ruary;) the teachers faithful, and intelligent 
loved by their pupils and honored by their em- 
ployers; and the methods of teaching, thoroughly 
fit, and progressive, designed tosecure the devel- 
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opment and training of all the faculties that 
make what Carlyle calls a live man. 

Similar advancement has distinguished the 
schools of Rochester. They earlier felt the im. 
pulse of the educational reformation, and have 
for three years maintained an honorable place in 
the front rank of thesystem. Those who attend- 
ed the state convention in 1844, have not forgot- 
ten the assemblage of the schools of that city, 
and the evidence then given of their honorable 
position among the schools of the state. To I. 
F. Mack Esq., their faithful superintendent, and 
to the teachers who have so ardently co-opera- 
ated with him in renovating the schools, the peo- 


ued and increasing prosperity of their beauti- 
ful city: 


* We were much pleased with the cyphering books ; 
they contained neat drawings of the geometrical solids, &c., 
to which the Problems referred. “And were many of them 
beautiful specimens of neat and correct work. We carried off 
almost nolens:yolens, Master Henry Lester's, book, as a 
specimen, for the examination of those who may call at our 
office. Ep. _: 


— 








THE AURORA COMMON SCHOOL. 

I told you that when our school-house was fin- 
ished I would write you a few words about it ; 
and now as it is all done, and within it are gath- 
ered a full complement of scholars, [ will fulfil 
my promise. e do not mean to be vain about 
it, or talk overmuch of it, and it is only becatise 
we think a good example has been given, that I 
revive the recollection of the conversation which 
we had about “ the school-house.” When Miss 
‘Mitford, in her charming book, immortalised 
* Our village,” it was, I suppose, one of those 
sequeste: hamlets with which that. garden 





island, England, is dotted over, made more beaw- 
tiful by lawns and flowers. Now gardens, and 


ple of Rochester owe the promise of the contin-— 
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flowers are cherished enough here; but if this 
were all, we would only have what a hundred 
other pretty places possess in common with us: 
But Aurora has some gifts from nature, which 
art may illustrate, but could never have origina- 
ted. The Cayuga lake, just opposite the village 
expands to a width of about four miles, the eas- 
tern shore,on which the village is situate,sloping 
gradually from the water’s edge to the corner of 
the table land, the houses skirting the curve ot 
this bay, and fringing with animation the broad 
rich green, that diversified into varied fields forms 
the back ground. The terminations of the shore 
north And south are in coincidence with the other 
features of the view. South Ss, a point of 
rock worn and bared by the constant dash of the 
waves, and sheltering a pine grove just in its 
rear from being torn away in successive sea- 
sons by the storms that will sometimes sweep 
over the waters. Northwards, the little settle- 
ment of Levanna reaches opt its storehouses and 
dwellings to the very point; and thus flanked and 
fronted, lies Aurora. 

Midway in the village, and directly on the 
shore, is the school-house, a sketch of which you 
have kindly permitted me to preface to this no- 
tice. It is twenty-four feet by thirty-four, and 
80 pes pe in the interior as to afford pleasant 
and well arranged seats for the pupils, and an 
apartment for the library. Theroom has aclear 
height of sixteen feet. The effort has been made 
to prove that a school-house, a ‘‘ common” school 
house may be made an ornament, while it re- 
tains and improves every attribute of usefulness. 
It was built by a tax, voluntarily laid at succes- 
sive meetings of the citizens of the district, in 
the levying of which, all parties and classes have 
joined; and in the comfort of the children, the 
elevation of the rank of the common school and 
the addition of a neat and tasteful building to the 
Village, the citizens feel themselves repaid. The 
msi gtiget to te lake, aad he building is placed 
main street to ake, an uildi place 
vi back from the street, and near the verge of 


e lake side, remote from the bustle of the street 
and position to be always free from its dust 
and other annoyances. On the front of the build- 


= 


the lake, the words ‘‘ Aurora Com- 
School” are tastefully and conspicuously 
placed, to evidence to the travellers on the tho- 
roughfare of the Coreen, tame while the village 
has an academy of w it is proud, it hasa 
** school” of which itis notashamed. Ina small 
tower supported by four carved and fluted pillars, 
a bell is hung, (the gift of Henry Morcays,) by 
which the scholars are summoned together. Its 
tones are heard every morning and afternoon, 
ringing out in clear language, the evidence that 


‘our quiet village is, on the subject of education, 


neither slumbering nor sleeping. 

Thé trustees during the period of its erection 
were Messrs. CHartrs CAMPBELL, RicHarpD 
Morean and Sotomon R. Mvenrs. 


Aurora claims only to have given in this an 
example which she is fully conscious other towns 
have far better and more ample means to imitate 
and toexceed. Ifby it, any other community 
shall be incited to the good and grateful work of 
making the home ped oy education, a place 
where the teacher will gladly work and the scho- 
lar willingly attend, and which the citizen may 


_ Show the stranger without a blush or a regret, 





the object of those who wrought most strenw 
ously for it, will be completely accomplished. 


Aurora, Cayuga Co., 7th July, 1845. 
FREE SCHOOLS. 








(Report made at the State Convention.] 


Your committee on the subject of Free Schools 
would respectfully report, that every considera- 
tion of duty urges the recommendation and adop- 
tion of the most speedy and efficient measures for 
the support of public instruction. it has been 
ascertained from statistical sources, that more 
than seven-eighths of this entire community re- 
ceive their education from common schools ; 
hence it follows, as our schools are, se is the edu- 
cation of the people. When we turn our atten- 
t.on to that important subject, it is very natural 
for us to consider the condition of our common 
schools ; and, if the — for the support of 
those schools is found defective, it then becomes 
our duty tosuggest and devisearemedy. While it 
is admitted that our system of public instruction 
is a geod one, and that the schools under it are 
making a steady progressive improvement, itis 
not to be supposed that the system is yet perfect or 
thatthe best measures have yet been adopted to 
perfect and secure an education for all the sons 
and daughters of our state. Although we have a 
fund, and an annual appropriation from that fand 
of two h and seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars, and an amount equal to that appropriation 
annually raised by tax for the support of our 
common schools, yet it is matter of fact, that 
even this amount is insufficient fully and satis- 
factorily to answer the object of the appropria- 
tion, There are children in the state of New- 
York, and we have reason to believe, in almost 
every county in the state, who do not attend any 
school, for the very obvious reason, that their 
parents have not the means to pay their rate-bill; 
moreover the self-respect and pride of those pa- 
rents forbid that they should be exonerated from 
such payment by the trustees. Nor is this all— 
without funds from some public source, sufficient 
to defray the entire expense of our schools ; and 
that too in such a manner as to make them ac- 
ceptable to the rich and available to the poor, 
we give rise to private and select schools ; thus 
creating a distinction in society, that ought not to 
exist in a community of freemen, who profess to 
believe in, and attempt to sustain the principles 
of republican liberty. The question then arises, 
hew shall thisevil be averted? Your committee © 
are of opinion, that we should follow the exam- 
ple of many of our sister states : yea, more—that 
we should follow the noble example of some of 
the cities of our own state : New-York, Pough- 
keepsie, Buffalo and Rochester, by adopting at 
once a system of school education that is free— 
thus affording the facilities for instruction to all, 
whether rich or poor. Willit be said that the 
Free School system imposes too heavy a tax on 
those who have no children to educate? Will 
it be said that it impeses too heavy a tax on the 
wealthy? As well might an objection be urged 
against raising a tax for other purposes ; for de- 
fraying the expenses of our courts of justice in 
the trial of criminal causes, the support of the 
poor, and for levying taxes in time of war for 
the national defence. It is said that some of the 
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most wealthy citizens of the city of New-York, 
asked, and even petitioned the legislature for the 
passage of a law, to tax their property for the 
support of their public schools—thereby making 
them free for all, whether rich or poor. In this 


they acted upon the principle, that it was unsafe | 


to live in acommunity, where any portion of the 
rising generation are suffered to come upon the 
stage without an education, mental and moral. 





Ask the citizens and the superintendents of those 
cities where the freeschool system has been 
adopted, and where we are told the experiment 
has been successfully and triumphantly tested. 
Are they williog to abandon it? No—they cling 
to it with an unyielding tenacity, as the only 
means of affording an education to ali their chil- 
dren, and of securing protection to persons and 
property. Under all the circumstances of the 
case, your committee have come to the conclu- 
sion, that it is not only a duty but a wise policy, 
to adopt the Free School system, throughout the 
length and breadth of the entire state, and that 
it should become a law :—Therefore 

Resolved, As the sense of this convention, that 
we are decidedly in favor of a Free School Sys 
tem; believing it better calculated te promote the 
interest.and secure the permanency of our civil 
and religious institutions, than any other System 
that can be devised. 

The following resolution was offered as a sub- 
stitute : 

Resolved, That the establishment of Free 
Schools throughout this state, be respectfully 
commended to the consideration of all its citi- 
zens. 

DAVID NAY, Ch’n. 





PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


Tue obligation 6f a wise government to pro- 
vide for the general diffusion of knowledge among 
its citizens, by public iastitutions for the commu- 
nication of elementary instruction, is universally 
acknowledged. The proper performance of this 
duty, by the representatives of a government, 
based upon the principle of popular supremacy, 
becomes of paramount importance, when it is 
considered that upon its more or less faithful and 
efficient discharge depends the future character, 
the prospects, and even the continued existence 
of that government. The slightest power of dis- 
cernment will serve to convince the most unre- 
flecting of the great truth incorporated in the 
Farewell Address of the Father of his Country, 
that it is upon the general diffusion of knowledge 
and the prevalence of virtuous dispositions, that 
the fabric of our free institutions must essen- 
tially depend. These principles being admitted, 
and hitherto acted upon by the legislature of our 
own state, it becomes important to inquire, 
whether such action has been, or is commensu- 
rate wth the object it is designed to promote and 
secure : whether, in other words, ample provi- 
sion has in fact been made for the elementary 
instruction ofall the children of the state : wheth- 
er this provision is, upon the whole, and all 
things considered, based up-n the best possible 

organization: whether it has hitherto accom- 
plished, and to what éxtent, the end in view : 
and whether it is susceptible of practical im- 


interests, habits, opinions and even convenience 
of the people: and if so, in what respect. 

These questions it is proposed, as briefly as 
the important and complicated nature of the sub- 
ject will admit, freely to discuss, and at the ha- 
zard of being deemed an innovator and stigma. 
tized as visionary and impracticable, by those 
who regard all change as for the worse, and all 
improvement as problematical, to point out what 
in our humble judgment, and from all the lights 
at our command, erived as well from observa- 
tion as experience, we conceive desirable and 
practicable modifications and improvements of 
our existing system of public instruction. In 
doing so we shall endeavor to keep our eye 
steadily on the- true and permanent interests of 
education and human advancement, as they are 
susceptible of development and culture under 
our republican government, no less than on 
the more obvious and prominent considerations 
which relate to the ordinary pursuits and inter- 
ests of life, andthe consequent duties and obli- 
gations of individuals to each other and to the 
a _— 

ere are now in this state about 700,000 
children between the ages of five and sixteen 
years; for the greater portion of whom it is the 
duty of the state to provide in common schools 
the means of thorough elementary instruction, 
adapted to the existing improvements in science, 
and to the ordinary and probable exigencies of 
fature life. Confining our views for the pre- 
sent to this important branch of public instruc- 
tion, let us look at the results of our past history 
in this respect. The public funds provided and 
authorized by the state for defraying the expen- 
ses incidental to the education of these 700,000 
childrea in the common schools, cannot, in any 
event, within the ordinary sphere of calculation, 
exceed, and do actually fall considerably short of 
one dollar per annum for each child: while the 
expense of the most superficial instruction, for 
one quarter or term only of the year, can scarcely 
be-suppesed to fall short of double this amount. 
The average term of instruction is eight months, 
or two terms ; and assuming that all who are en- 
titled to avail themselves of its benefits were ac- 
tually in attendance, one quarter only of the ex- 
pense of,instraction would be defrayed from the 
public funds. In point of fact. however, a very 
large proportion of these children do not receive 
instruction in these schools: and the share of 
public money cope to the residue is conse- 
quently enhanced, so that considerably more than 
one half of the expense is actually met by the 
public money—the whole amount contributed on 
rate bills during the last year reported being 
$447,565.97, while the aggregate amount of pub- 
lic money appropriated to the payment of teach- 
ers’ wages was $544,656.06. 


One of two things would therefore seem to be 
requisite in order to restore a proper equilibrium 
in this respect. Either the aggregate amount of 
public money applicable to the perment of teach- 
ers’ wages should be increased, so as to secure 
in any event, an adequate sum to meet the exi- 
gencies of every parent in reference to the ele- 
mentary instruction of his children; or efficient 
measures should be adopted to make it the inter- 
est of every parent to send to the district school, 





provement, having a due regard to the rights, 


thereby reducing to a very slight sum theameunt 
requisite to be raised on rate-bill, however inad- 
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equate may be the contribution from the public 
funds. The latter mode is in our judgment, for 
a variety of reasons, preferable in the existing 
condition of our system of public instruction ; es- 
pecially in the country districts. In cities there 
are, undoubtedly, numerous advantages growing 
out of making the schools entirely free toall who 
may attend. The amount of tax necessary for 
‘this purpose, distributed as it is, over a vast 
amount of congregated wealth and capital, is 
scarcely felt ; while there are hundreds and thou- 
sands of children whose parents are totally una- 
ble to meet any portion of the expense of instruc- 
tion. In the country, itis different. The num- 
ber of inhabitants too indigent to educate their 
children properly, is, comparatively speaking, 
very few: and adequate provision y exists 


to meet their wants inthis respect. By far the 


greater proportion need only some trifling aid 
rom the public funds. to induce them to co-ope- 
rate efficiently with the constituted authorities 


‘of the state, and their own local officers: and it 


only needs that the district school be brought up 
to the level of the best private institutions, to se- 
cure all the advantages which could be expected 
4rom an indefinite increase of the public funds. 
We shallresume this, subject in a future number. 


OUR COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
' Mr. Dwigur—lIt is with diffidence that I ap- 
proach a subject, which shoei engage the at- 
e . patriot and philan- 
thropist—a_ subject, in the contemplation of 
which genius and eloquence might take their 








sublimest flights. But in answer to your urgent 


uest, I will give you some very. hastily com- 
pie Ese ata. L regard the pre- 


“sent school system as the most wise and benefi- 


cent system of common, school education, that 
has ever been devised by the wisdom of man, 
and if permitted to remain unaltered it will effect 


and blessin } vy ; an 
why some well informed people can so far dis- 
regard the dearest interests of their children, and 
the welfare of our enlightened, liberal and glo- 
riots institutions, is indeed a wonder. ; 
But it is a fact that some otherwise intelligent 
individuals, in all matters of reform,,are haifa 
century behind the age in which they live. They 
are content te do just, as their fathers did; go to 


the length and breadth of this land, happifyin 
Ie oh illioes of the human Yamil | 


mill with a stone ne ofthe bag, and the 


corn in the other. if greatest objection 
to this system is the office of county superinten- 
dent. ButI have never yet heard one good valid 
reason, for its abolition by its most bitter oppo- 
nent... The most important objection in this age 
of money making, is its expense. They tell us 
‘¢ it ismuch more expensive than the old system.” 
We will examine this objection a moment. 
have ‘taken some pains to compare the two sys- 
tems in Chautauque county. I have not the sia- 
‘tistics of every town—but from several at dif- 
ferent points in the set In the town of Car- 
roll'the town superintendent’s account for the 
year 1844 was notas mach as has been frequently 
paid to dne of the inspectors formerly. In the 
town of Ripley, the town superintendent’s charge 
was not more than one of the former inspectors. 


’ ¥n the town of Charlotte, the town superinten- 
dent's account was but $14.62, while the charge 





of the five school officers formerly was $40.06, 
making a saving to the single town of Charlotte of 
$25.44. Well now in Chautanque there are twen- 
ty-four towns, and under the old system of six 
school officers, the expense would average $60 
in each town, asI have ascertained from the most 
reliable source, which would make an expense 
to the county of $1440. Now, under the new 
system, I find the town superintendent’s accounts 
average about $20, making an expense of $480 ; 
and add to this the $250 paid ni * the county for 
county superintendent, and we have the sum of 


.$730, being a saving to the people of this county 


of $710 under the new system, county superin- 
tendent and all. But then some wise ones; who 
show their ignorance of the school law, wiall:tell 
us ‘‘that the $250 paid by the state comes out 
of the people ;” now every one should know that 
it comes from the ‘‘ U.S. deposit fund,’’ which 
never was in the hands of the people, and which 
the wisdom and beneficence of our . legislators 
have kindly appropriated to aid common schools. 
But for the sake of the argument suppose this too 
comes out of the people, and it will still make a 
saving to the county of $460. So much fer ex- 
pense. A false impression has in many ‘places 
-been permitted to go abroad in regard to this 
system, by the silence of its friends. Is it not 
high time that this matter should be investigated 
and the facts laid before-the people? Let the 
friends of the people’s colleges in every county 
compare the:expénse of the two systems, and I 
dare say the result in Chautauque will be the re- 
sult in every county in the state. Let the false 
impressions that have gone abroad be promptly 
met by facts and figures, and the tide of popular 
opinion which has_beea setting in some places 
against the system, will be rolled back, and truth 
will triumph, and we shall hear no more objec- 
tions. 

But then again some old antediluvian, starting 
up from his organic remains, brushes the dust 
and cobwebs from his ergan of memory, recol- 
lects that they had no county superintendents in 
ancient Noah’s times, ‘‘ therefore they are not 
necessary now,” ‘schools would be better off 
without them,” &c. They denounce the office 
as a Auisance and consequently the officers, and 
in nine cases out of ten these same individuals 
know nothing about it; they have never even 
wotes their own chaos in their whole life time. 

ut because it is a reform—something new—it 
must be bad. Such individunle doulileas used 
the old wooden mould board bull ploughs ten 
years after others. were reaping the benefit of 
the new invention. They are always. opposed 
to innovations and improvements. They are 
willing, their children should go to school and sit 
with their backs against the sharp edge of a 
board ,and study from Dilworth’s spelling book 
—because they and their fathers did. Others 


I | oppose the system, and can’t tell why. They 


have an undefinable terror of all school legisla- 
tion. .Ask them to point out something definitely, 
and they reply, “oh, it is too complicated, the 
legislature have no, business to interfere with 
our matters.” They cannot tell any thing defi- 
nitely, and in their opposition remind one of the 
following lines : 
* I do not like this.doctor Fell, 


The reason | I cannot tell 
But this good frath T know full well, 
I do not like this doctor Fell.” 
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Had these individuals taken any pains teinform 
themselves as others have done, a visit to their 
school in company with the superintendent, would 
have divested them of prejudice, and all the’ dif- 
ficulty would have been removed. Our’ sclico! 
system’ is in my opiaion one of the most beautiful 
systems of school education that can be devised 
bythe wisdom of man—break one link in the 
chain—remove the office of county’ superinten- 
dent, and the beauty and harmony of the whole 
system would be destroyed. 
It was not, dear sir, my intention to convince 
any of their error. Iam not capable—but per- 
haps the few hints I have thrown out may in- 
duce others to tee, the subject, aid/many 
interesting facts may be elicited in consequence. 
Yours truly, 
JAMES PARKE, 
Town Sup’t. Carroll, N. Y. 





DR. ARNOLD. 

The literary journals for the last six months 

have been enriched by the memoirs of Dr. Tho. 
mas Arnold, head master of Rugby School, one 
of the great pubiic institutions in England espe- 
cially designed to cherish and perpetuate classical 
learning. If Dr. Arnold had excelled only in that 
function, it would be of small consequence to give 
him any memorial in the District Scheo! Journal. 
The province of our popular education, almost 
excludes any cognisance of what is sometimes 
termed the higher learning. It provides know- 
ledge, necessary to the common mind, and leaves 
individual mind of other cravings to satisfy them 
by other means. But though it excludes class- 
ieal learning, in the conception of the most en- 
lightened friends, and most earnest promoters of 
the public education, it should provide for the 
culture of reason, and for the effective moral dis- 
cipline of its subjects. It is designed not merely 
to afford mechanical facilities in the business 
which supplies physical wants, and increases 
physical production ; or that merely which ex- 
pedites the purchase and interchange of outward 
conveniences ; its better and higher purpose is 
actually to make men wise, and to make of ev- 
ery succeeding age of human society, a genera. 
tion. better furnished te-good works than that 
prec it. 
We are not inclined te dispute the efficacy of 
the old learning to do this very thing. We know 
that the labor employed upon it ievlbeeunds the 
understanding, and we believe that the very pur- 
suit of that which concerns mankind: in general, 
or, our owa race in by gone times, more: than it 
eoncerns ourselves in particular, has a tendency 
to enlighten and liberalize the mind. Dr. Ar- 
nold, according to a critic who commends him 
highly and truly,.was'‘‘ just the character that 
would be (as:he wished te form: it) on 
Aristotle and Thucydides, and en the Bible.” 

Now this excellent and wise man was of that 
walk, of life which ordinary individual influence 
limits to a few men of like circumstances, and to 
a few children within its narrow scope; he was 
a school master—but one who comprehended the 
whale of his vocation, and who. would have re- 
joiced to see all the people of Britain brought 
under.an institution of eam asampleand all. 
embracing as eur system. ad such a one ex- 
isted in his own country, he would, it may be 
fairly presumed, gladly have brought his high 





intellect, and his large philanthropy, to aid the 
very best applications of it. 

hristianity was the very leaven of his soul— 
of his affections—of his actions. Like the great 
teacher, he took children—if not in his arms—to 
oa heart, and blessed them. ‘‘ To do his duty 
towards his fellow men, to pursue it by every 
variety of meane—in his sehools, in his writings, 
in his preaching—was his only ideal of happi- 
ness.” Whatever might seem to others import- 
ant as the highest interest of society, was in his 
consideration less than the whole interest of the 
risingtace. This was paramount in all his spec- 
ulations and plans. he writer who was men- 
tioned above, says he ‘‘ ennobled and almost 
idealized the common sphere of school life ; in- 
spiring other fellow workers by his example, 
and calling forth affections which were never 
felt towards any who did not possess something 
of the spirit of an apostle.” 

Because Dr. Arnold was such a man ; because 
in life he was honored for his work’s sake ; be- 
cause he left his mark upon the age ; because he 
turned many to righteousness ; because his moral 
influence was felt over a great nation ; andnow 
that being dead he yet speaketh, we desire that 
those of his profession who know not allits uses, 
who may never have heard of him, and who, ha- 
ving heard of him, may take counsel, encourage- 
ment and comfort from his example, may become 
acquainted with him. We shall therefore en- 
deavor to introduce him to those who may so 
profit by knowledge of one who did honor to 
their calling. J 

Thomas Arnold was born at Cowes, in the Isle 
of Wight, 1795, the son of a gentleman of mo- 
derate means. He was chiefly prepared for the 
university at Winchester school, and was a gra- 
duate of Oxford. At Winchester, while yeta 
mere boy, he read Gibbon and Mitford, Russell 
and Priestley,and thus,over and above his school 
studies, acquired an amount of historical know- 
ledge which few men attain to ; and itis worthy 
Of remark, that at that early age he perceived 
the discrepancies of Roman history, and re- 
solved, when the fit time should come, to devote 
himself to the extermination of half of it. His 
History of Rome, a fragment, properly speaking, 
ending with the Panic wars, shows how nobly 
he fulfilled his purpose. Thus early was exhi- 
bited that grand feature of his mind which we 
could wish to see manifested in every instractor 
—the love ef truth fer itsown beauty and worth, . 
and the fixed design to expunge error from the 
world as far asin him ‘lay, and most especially 
from the youthful mind; avoiding, above all 
things, the inculeation any thing false and 
foolish. By such sagacity as his, how would 
many of our good-for-nothing, popular compends 
of history be weeded out, and vivified with a 
moral tone, and a moral design! i 

At the age of twenty-five Arnold married ; set- 
tled at Laleham, in the country, and took pupils 
for a livelihood. For niue peaceful years, his 
domestic school em the larger part of his 
time. ‘‘ He applied himself to his pupil- work 
with an ardor which was soon rewarded by in- 
creasing aptitude and fondness.” But here he 
was not all a schoolmaster nor a scholar ; in all 
its forms he cultivated wisdom, whieh he thus 
defines : ‘‘ I cali by ‘-he-name of wisdom, know- 
ledge, rich and varied, di and combiaed, 





and pervaded through through by the light 
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of the Spirit of God.” ‘‘ Thus literature with 
him, literary enjoyment, literary conversation, 
were wholly in the back ground, and his friends 
thought of him not as a learned man, but as one 
wholly absorbed, or rather inspired by the ideas 
of duty, labor, and self devotion.” 

Besides the most diligent attention to the boys, 
being employed with them in their studies, eight 
or nine hours daily, and taking exercise with 
them abroad, ‘‘he went much among the poor 
—a duty which he ever insisted upon as most 
needfal to keep the heart and affections fresh.” 
The parish work-house was one of the places in 
which he did his master’s business. 

At this period he was a diligent student of 
Roman history after his own plan of profound 
investigation ; but this pursuit never interrupted 
his professional duties. In his teaching he de- 
vised every rational means that might interest 
and attach his boys, making them feel that study 
and perseverance were the proper employment 
of their powers—that adolescence is the single 
seed-time of human life, which being lost, the 
soul is defrauded and left empty ;—or in more 
simple phrase, ‘‘that good honest work was 
their calling,” which being neglected would 
leave them liable to the displeasure of ‘‘ the great 
taskmaster,” and reserve for them a punishment 
like his who hid his talent in a napkin. 

Dr. Arnold was elected to the head mastership 
of Rugby in 1827, and there he had a larger field 
for that game where, to use his own words, 
‘your pawns are living cree.tures, and your ad- 
versary, in plain language, the Devil.” He 
longed to try whether an English public school, 
like every other school, had not in it some noble 
elements, which might produce fruit, even to 
life eternal, 

Dr. Arnold made it the condition of entering 

upon his station, that he should be as absolutea 
Dictator at Rugby as any of his old Romans ever 
were among the legions. Herein he was alto- 
gether right. Authority alone commands obe- 
dience ; obedience to just aud wise discipline is 
the first condition in the reception of knowledge ; 
the teacher is the organ of law and order; law 
and order are the indispensable purveyors for 
all — results in the cultivation of unfurnished 
mind. 
Winchester, Eton, Harrow, Rugby, are the 
chief of those munificent establishments in Eng- 
land that educate the boys of the higher classes 
for the Universities. Cencerning the youths of 
these schools, Dr. Moberly, the head master of 
Winchester, writes, ‘‘ The tene of their charac- 
ter was universally irreligious, except where 
private and domestic training, or g disposi- 
tions and habits had prevailed over school habits 
and tendencies. A most singular and striking 
change has lately come over our public schools 
—a change too great for any person to appreci- 
ate adequately whe has not known them in for- 
mer and present times. I am sure that to Dr. 
Arnold’s personal earnest simplicity of purpose, 
strength of character, power of influence, and 
piety, which none who ever came near him 
could mistake or question, the carrying out of 
this improvement s mainly attributable.” 

What man has done man may do. Dr. Ar- 
nold’s example essentially proved this truth, 
when he brought others of like responsibilities 
to tread in his steps. His success is a strong ar- 
gument that all teachers should hope and strive 





as he did. ‘‘ With the elder boys his system was 
emphatically that of trusting and believing all 
things. He would check an attempt to prove an 
assertion. ‘If you say so, that is quite enough 
—of course I believe your word ;’ and the feel- 
ing quickly grew that it was a shame to tell Ar- 
nold a lie—he always believes one.’” This ge- 
nerous trast soon induced feelings of the most 
grateful kindness in the pupils. 

He honored the moral nature of the young so 
perfectly that he once said, ‘‘ To receive a new 
fellow from his father, is a most teuching thing 
to me, when I think what an influence there is 
in this place fer evil as well as for good.” Thus 
tenderly and anxiously did the master 
his pupils. How did they regardhim? ‘‘lam 
sure,” writes one of them, ‘‘ that I do net exag- 
gerate my feelings when t say that I felt a love 
for him as one of quite awful greatness and good- 
ness, for whom I well remember I used to think 
I would gladly lay down my life. 1 used to be- 
lieve that I too had a work to do for him in the 
school, and did, for his sake. labor to raise the 
tone of the set i lived with, particularly as re- 
garded himself.” 

‘‘His power was immense in making his 
teaching what he called dynamical rather than 
mechanical—in drawing out a boy’s thought and 
interest for writers and characters. His favorite 
books and periods they read zealously ; his fa- 
vorite heroes were theirs. To him indeed the 
thoughts and characters of antiquity were almost 
living and present. A black cloud was on his 
brow when he spoke of Tiberius or Augustus ; 
and few of his pupils have lost his enthusiasm 
for the vilified Cicero, or the best and holiest of 
kings, Louis IX. of France.” This great teacher 
threw not only all the stores of his mind open to 
those who sat at his feet—but his heart also. 

A man must have stores in his mind, or he can 
teach but little; he may, unfurnished, be me- 
chanical, but he cannot be dynamical, or to speak 
plain English, he cannot be intelligent. He can 
teach letters, but not wisdem—precepts, but not 
virtue—grammar, bat no philosophy of language 
—words, but not their true significance. If we 
could, with a wish, give a new schoo! book to 
the state—and if we could make the state use it, 
it should) be such an one as the Germans call 
Examples of Virtue. We would set before the 
young the practicability of virtue by such illus- 
trations ; we would choose *‘ friends of the world 
and fathers of mankind,” sincere philanthropists, 
wise legislators, the teachers, and the martyrs of 
truth ;—those who have e ed the dominions 
of humanity, and the empire of science—and we 
would put such a book into the hands of such 
teachers as Arnold. Wecould not ex to find 
men of like learning for district ools, but 
might they not be informed with like love, and 

uided by like discretion ; might they not strive 
or self-improvement, and for the moral interests 
of their pupils ; might they not infuse the Chris- 
tian element into all learning, and into their own 
example; might they not be. transformed into 
Christ’s likeness, and adding virtue to their 
knowledge, do for one district, or for one town, 
what Arnold did for the great schools of a na- 
tion! 

When asked whether he did not feel the repe: 
tition of the same lessons irksome to him, he 
would answer, ‘No, there is constant freshness 
in them. I find something new every time I go 
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over them.” A man must have better books than 
we generally use to find such a treasury of ideas 
in school books, and he must have an enlightened 
mind to make all that can be made out of any 
books. 

Niebuhr, the German historian of Rome, and 
the friend of Arnold, said truly, ‘‘ the office of a 
school master, notwithstanding the evils that mar 
its ideal beauty, is walt, for a noble heart, one 
of the happiest ways of life.” Such it was in 
the experience of that admirable man, some of 
the chief points in whose history only have been 
indicated here. He was chosen Professor of His- 
tory at Oxford, and was about to quit Rugby for 
the University, when he was suddenly removed 
in the summer of 1842, in the 47th year of his ase. 





A GOOD LESSON FOR THE PEOPLE. 
PAISLEY IN ITS GLORY. 


From about 1770 to 1800, the manufacture of 
silk gauzes and fine lawns flourished in Paisiey, 
as also, during a portion of the period alluded 
to, that of figured-loom and hand-tamboured 
muslins. These branches afforded to all classes 
excellent wages; and being articles of fancy, 
room was afforded for a display of taste, as well 
as enterprise and intelligence, for which the 
Paisley weavers were justly conspicuoys. So- 
briety and frugality being their general charac- 
ter, good wages enabled almost every weaver to 
possess himself of a small capital, which, joined 
with their general intelligence and industry, en- 
abled and induced many to spend days and even 
weeks together in plodding over a new design, 
assisted frequently by his obliging neighbors, 
knowing that the first half dozen weavers who 
succeeded in some new style of work were re- 
compensed tenfold. 

Nearly one-half of Paisley, at that period, 
was built by weavers from savings of their ordi- 
nary wages. Every house had its garden; and 
every weaver, being his own master, could work 
it when he pleased. Many were excellent flo- 
rists, many possessed a tolerable library, and all 
were politicians, so that about the period of the 
French Revolution, Mr. Pitt expressed more 
fear of the unrestricted politica] discussions of 
the Paisley weavers, than of ten thousand armed 
men. Had Paisley been then what Paisley is 
now, crowded with half-informed Radicals and 
Infidels, his fears would have been justified; 
but truth and honest dealing could fear nothing 
from a community constituted as Paisley then 
was ; and never, perhaps, in the history of the 
world, was there a more convincing proof of the 
folly of being afraid of a universal and thorough 
education, especially when impregnated with 
the religion of the Bible, thanin the state of 
Paisley at that period. 

At the period alluded to, every man, woman 
and child above eight or nine years of age, could 
read the Bible ; many could write and cast ac- 
counts ; and not a few of the weavers’ sons 
went through a regular course at the grammar 
school. To have had a distant relative unable 
to read, or one sent to prison, would have been 
felt as equally disgraceful. 

The inhabitants were so universally regular 
in their attendance upon church, and strict after- 
wards in keeping in-doors, that it is recollected, 


of the present, that not a living creature, save 
two or three privileged blackguards, were ever 
seen walking the streets after divine serviee ; or 
if any chanced to appear, an errand for the doc- 
tor was supposed tobe the probable cause. Fam- 
ily duties were generally attended to; and prayer 
and praise were not confined to the Sabbath eve- 
ning ; for on week-days as well as on Sabbath- 
days, the ears ef the bystanders were regaled 
with songs of praise issuing forth from almost 
every dwelling, and in those days it was no un- 
common thing to find the highly-respectable wea- 
vera most consistent and truly useful elder of 
the church. 

At that period, the honest quiet Whig or 
Tory weaver might be seen with his wife, at 
four or five pir. sallying forth on an evening 
walk, in full Sabbath attire ; the husband in ad- 
vance of his wife, carrying the youngest child in 
his arms, and his wife following, with two, three, 
or four older children ; and, perchance, ere their 
return, a brother and sister-in-law were honored 
with a visit to a cup of tea, to which they expe- 
rienced a hearty welcome. Nor were little lux- 
uries on such occasions altogether unknown, a 
weaver then being able to afford them. 


HOW PAISLEY WAS RUINED. 


The introduction of the manufacture of imita- 
tion India shawls, about the year 1800, required 
that each weaver should employ one, two, er 
three boys, called draw boys. Eleven or twelve 
was the usual age, previous to this period, for 
sending boys to the loom ; but as boys of any age 
over five were equal to this work of drawing, 
those of ten years were first rm mt pce then, as 
the demand increased, those of nine, eight, seven, 
six, and even five. Girls, too, were by and by 
introduced into the same employment, and at 
equally tender years. Many a struggle, the 
honest and intelligent weaver must have had, 
between his duty to his children and his immedi- 
ateinterests. The idea of his children growing 
up without schooling, must have cost him many 
a pang ; but the idea of losing 2s. 6d., or 3s., or 
3s. 3d. per week, and paying school wages be- 
side, proved too great a bribe, even for parental 
affection; and as might have been expected, 
mammon in the end prevailed, and the practice 
gradually became too common and familiar to 
excite more than a passing regret. Children 
grew up without either the education or the 
training which the youth of the country derive 
from the schoolmaster ; and ev year, since 
1805, has sent forth its hundreds of unschooled 
and untrained beys and girls—now become the 
parents of still ruder, more undisciplined, and 
ignorant offspring. Nor was this all. Sogreat 
was the demand for draw boys, that ever and 
anon the town cryer went through the streets, 
offering not simply 2s. 6d., or 3s. 3d. a-week 
for the labor of boys and girls, but bed, board 
and washing, and a penny to themselves on Sat- 
urday night. This was a reward on disobedi- 
ence to parents—family insubordination with 
allitstrain of evils followed. Theson, instead 
of standing in awe of his father, began to think 
himself a man, when he was only a brawling, 
impudent boy. On the first or second quarrel 
with his father, he felt he might abandon the 
parental roof for the less irksome employment 
ofa stranger. The principle of al} subordination 





at the end of the last century, or commencement 


was thus broken up, and the boy who refused to 
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hearken to the voice of his father or his mother, 
and to honor them, could not be expected when 
he became a man, to fear God or to honor the 
king. Ifignorance be the mother of ‘supersti- 
tious devotion, it is alsothe mother ofstupid and 
vulgar contempt; an intelligent and moral peo- 
ple will ever be most ready to give honor where 
it is most due, and, respecting themselves, will 
yield a willing respect to intelligence, virtue, 
rank, and lawful authority, wherever it is placed. 
The increase of the family receipts, arising 
from the employment of one or more children 
as draw boys, ceased on the first slackness in the 
demand : for it is evident that the additional sum, 
we shall suppose of 5s. a week, drawn by the 
labor of the weaver’s children, enabled him to 
work just at so much lower prices for any manu- 
facturer who might choose to speculate in mak- 
ing goods at the reduced price, in the hope ofa 
future demand. A _ short period of idleness on 
the part of the weaver, would have given time for 
the overstock of s to clear off, whereas this 
practice of working even extra hours during the 
period of a glut, tended to perpetuate the glut, 
or to render fluctuations arising from this source 
more frequent ; and, along with other causes, to 
perpetuate low wages. Thus was the employ- 
ment of their children from five to ten, by the 
weavers of Paisley, at first an apparent advan- 
tage, but in the end a curse ; demonstrating that 
whatever may be the interests of parents this 
year or next year, it is permanently the interest 
of them and their offspring to refuse every ad- 
vantage in their temporal concerns, which tends 
to deprive youth of the first of parental blessings; 
and with that Providence has tao in indisso- 
luble alliance, the intelligence, the virtue, and 
the temporal well-being ny a In 1818—19, 
during the radical period, there were found full 
three thousand Paisley-born and Paisley-bred, 
who could not read ; and the decline of intelli- 
gence has been followed by the decline of that 
temperance, prudence, and eccnomy, which are 
the cardinal virtues of the working classes; by 
which alone they can elevate their condition, or 
preserve themselves from sinking into the most 
abject poverty.—North British Review. 


LEARNING IN THE MIDDLE AG&S. 
By the author of the School Friend, &c. 








ANCIENT books when written on, parchment 
or paper were rolled ap in scrolls; this pareh- 
ment or paper was written only on oneside, 
and was rolled ona cylindrical stick, mach in 
the manner of modern maps. The ends of the 
roll, or volumen, (whence our modern word vol- 
twme,) were ornamented with knobs or balls of 
gold or silver, and the title was written on the 
outside. 

At the present day a large number of books— 
hundreds or thousands —are struck off at one 
impression, and dispersed among multitudes of 
readers, while some are placed in public collec. 
tions beyond the reach of accident—and thus may 
be preserved an incalculable time. The toil of 
writing outa book produded but a single copy, 
and books were not only rare, of necessity, but 
exceedingly dear, being valued sometimes at the 
price of a considerable estate, 

Copying was a business followed in all the 
chief seats of learning in Egypt, Asia and Greece. 





The persons so employed, called “‘ librarii,” were 
hired either by booksellers or those wealthy in- 
dividuals who could afford to make collections 
of books. Literature was in those days the lux- 
ury of therich. Theatrical exhibitions, or the 
songs of the itinerant poet or ‘‘ rhapsodist ” af- 
forded the poorer classes a substitute for those 
publications, which the happy invention of the 
press now disseminates all over the civilized 
world, to the poor as well as the rich. ; 

’ Copyists among the Romans belonged to the 
class of slaves, or freedmen.' Among the Greeks 
they were citizens, and educated for this employ- 
ment. Persons of fortune in the Roman state 
were seldom without an amanuensis. Their own 
works, even their letters, were frequently dicta- 
ted to thecopyists. The Greeks far excelled the 
Romans in the art of copying. 

That period in Europé from the conquest of 
the southern countries by the barbarians of the 
north, till the descendants of the conquerors 
became ia their turn civilized men—a period of 
a thousand years (from the fifth to the fifteenth 
century) is called the dark ages. During those 
ages the production of new books was almost 
unknown—the reading of such as existed was 
uncommon, and many of the ancient writings 
utterly perished. A few Greek and Latin au- 
thors, poets, philosophers, and historians have 
been preserved. 

The invaders of Southern Europe honored 
nothing that belonged to the conquered nations 
but their religion. More than four centuries 
had elapsed since the birth of our Saviour, and 
the announcement Christianity. The countries 
around the Mediterranean had received this re- 
ligion in some very imperfect form of it, and had 
abandoned the worship of pagan gods. 

The invaders destroyed when —_ took pos- 
session of conquered countries all collections of 
books that were not contained in monasteries. 

The monks not only perpetuated the old learn. 
ing, but were the historians of their own times. 
The friends, confessors, and teachers of princes, 
and other great men, many among them were 
the best informed persons of their day, and they 
recorded for posterity the most important events 
that came to their knowledge. They were not 
always the preservers of learning; they delight- 
ed in writing the legends of their own supersti- 
tion, and frequentty erased writings from parch- 
ment that they might use it for the record of their 
fables, and foolish superstitions. Thus while 
they held from destruction many works of great 
value, they destroyed others equally precious. 

In the fourteenth century many scholars be- 
came aware of these depredations on the treas- 
ures of antiquity, and Petrarch and other resto- 
rers of learning, traveled from convent to convent 
to prevent if possible any further demolition of 
them. Thesentiment of reverence for them wss 
extended, and the destruction stayed. The time, 
with its manifestations of respect for learning 
and science, and the new inventions that follow- 
ed the revived study of the old classics, is called 
The Revival of OS | How infinitely desi- 
rable is it that we should never suffer the work 


to languish which was thus renewed for the 
healing of the nations. Many of the religious 
men resided in monasteries and collected libraries 
of Greek and Latin books. The invaders, while 
they destroyed private property, reverenced and 
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spared the habitations and the possessions of 
the monks, with few exceptions. Heathens 
themselves, they revered and spared the treas- 
ures of religious men, and inthe course of time, 
adopted their faith, and acknowledged the Su- 
preme Deity. ; 

The study, the preservation, and the copying 
of manuscripts, were among the regular duties 
of the monks. In the larger monasteries an 
apartment called the ‘‘ scriptorium ” was devo- 
ted to this business. All the ancient learning 
which remains was preserved in this way. 

Besides copyists there were in the Cenvents 
persons called Illuminators, whose duty it was 
to embellish the manuscripts by ornamented let- 
ters and paintings. Drawings and figures of 
Dre beauty ‘were among the “ illuminations.” 

hese often displayed with exactness and ele- 
gance the customs, habits, and implements of 
the rt used in peace or war, and such as remain 
in pu ile libraries and collections of the curious 
are of value, as repreeenting the manners of by- 
gone times. . 

At the time of the invention of printing the 
practice of illuminating was so considerable 
that six thousand persons in Paris alone procu- 
edlany ee wit b tt 4m been yun 
e By rab! » Which does for pictures w 
printing does for thought. 

. Constantinople from the fourth to the fifteenth 
century was the capitol of that division of the 
Roman state, called the Greek or Eastern Em- 

ire. Its last eraperor was dispossessed by the 

urks in 1453. The Greek and Roman learn- 
ing had ever been cherished in that capital.— 
For a Jong time previous to the taking of Con- 
stantinople, its learned men had seen that their 
barbarous enemies were encroaching more and 
more, and would at length become their masters; 
they knew too well the ignorant and destructive 
spirit of the Turks, and to escape from it, fled 
to the countries of Western erg wl 

Princes and Nobles, Popes and Scholars recei- . 
ved these learned men with. liberal kindness. 
They brought With them many ancient manu- 
scripts, and offered their services, in Italy and 
France, chiefly.as the teachers of youth. This 
instruction taught the people of those countries: 
the value of learning. The art of printing com- 
ing. into operation soon after, the first works 
that issued from the press were the Scriptures, 
and the Greek and Latin Classics. Thus were 
they rescued forever. Innumerable literary works 
were burnt, or otherwise destroyed in the wars of 
Egypt, Greece and Italy, but much of the ancient 
learning remains—enough to connect past time 
with the present—enough to admonish us to hold 
fast what is good, and to lose nothing through our 
own negligence and ignorance—enough to invite 
us.to drink from the fountain of wisdom thus 
kept open tous, enough to urge upon us the duty 
to add to our virtue and knowledge, and to leave 
behind us the great inheritance of truth and 
learning, augmented by our own improvement, 
and our labors for those who shall live after us. 


SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 
[From the Report on the School Manual for the New 
York City Schools.—By S. W. Szron.] 
Mildness, vigilance and decision, are the char- 
acteristics of a good government. ‘‘ The law of 
kindness,” is as invariable as the physical laws 
of nature ; but requiring judgment and prudence 








in its application. Vigilance has been called the 
“‘ strongest arm of the law :” it has one other 
strong arm—*‘ the law of kindness,”—which by 
a moral force persuades to duty, and insensibly 
compels toobey. Decision gives stability to go- 
vernment, while vigilance prevents the occur. 
rence of evil ; and a spirit of kindness adds a ge- 
nial influence to both these—preventing either 
frem being abused—by enabling the reasoning 
faculties to be successfully addressed, and en- 
7 regen conscience to be convinced of wrong—- 
which, when discovered by vigilance, punishment 
is thus more likely to be justly and judiciously 
administered ; so that firmness should not run 
into tyranny, nor vigilanee be exercised in a spirit 
of espionage. And thus, Mildness, Vigilance 
and Firmness, make up the “all in all” of the 
discipline or government of a school ; and if pro- 
perly blended, must secure success under all cir- 
cumstances. The Teacher must begin his go- 
vernment with the discipline of himself; ‘‘ He 
that ruleth his own spirit, is better than he that 
taketh a city :” when he has obtained this vic- 
tory, he is prepared to govern others. Children 
are so much the creatures of imitation, that it is 
important that they have a good model. ‘ Asis 
the teacher, so will be the school.” It will there- 
fore be requisite that the teacher rigidly discipline 
himself, by carefally eS hat of neat- 
ness, cleanliness and order, with gentleness of 
manner, and a cheerful spirit. If the reflected 
light of the sun is needful for a school, te pro- 
mote comfort and physical energy, how much 
mere so, from the power of its moral influence, 
is the light of a cheerful countenance, pleasing 
tones of voice, with activity and earnestness of 
manner? These are grand essentials, therefore, 
in the moral atmosphere of a school. In speak- 
ing, let the use of the rising inflection prevail ; 
then the falling inflection of the voice of reproof 
will be more felt and better understood. En. 
couragement inspires confidence and children 
more than others need it. When it honestly can, 
let it be given. Never fail to express approba- 
tion, when you see effort to deserve it. It is the 
want of this sort of management, that is so often 
evidenced by timidity and reserve on the part of 
the pupil ; a hesitating manner, a low voice, and 
a tone of inquiry in response, especially before 
strangers ; while the contrary treatment, will 
make them: confident and spirited, eager to tell 
all they know, and in an audible voice—all the 
time watchful for an opportunity to reply. En- 
couragement has a magic charm to influence 
mental and moral improvement. In the regular 
orders ef command, the teacher’s voice should 
seldom, or never be heard ; approbation and dis- 
pleasure, too, may very often be as well ex- 
pressed by looks and gestures, as by words ; and 
sometimes better: it is the language of nature, 
and the medium of the first moral lessons of in- 
fancy, therefore well understood. In giving out 
orders, telegraphic signs are always preferable 
to words ; a gentle tap on the desk with the fore- 
finger—a single and slight sound of the bell, or 
a slight elap of the hands—will seoner command 
and fix attention, than noise or blustering. Gen- 
tle sounds act by sympathy on the nervous sys- 
tem, and enforce silence and order, when once 
the school is used tosuch practices. A noise ne- 
ver did effectually prevent noise ; it stops, butit 
goes on again ; itis as a weight, upon a spring— 
that recotls, when it is removed. A silent teacher 
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makes a silent school. It is important that the| mildly if he can ; but it is all important that he 
teachers be well acquainted with the names of] teach obedience ; it touches the pupil’s ewn deep 
their pupils ; for the right use ef such a know- | interest ; the teacher owes it to himself and to 
ledge is a means of influence, and discipline. In| society, that has invested him with his high and 
the business of the school, when publicly spoken | responsible office. 


to, or at roll call, scholars snould be addressed 
by their given and surname. Any fermal ad- 
dress at such times, such as ‘‘ master,” or 


TIME OF THE CLOCK. 
Punctuality is the life of all business ; but no 


“ miss,” “young ladies,” or ‘‘young gentlemen,” where is it of more importance, than in the bu- 


should be aveided ; neither should they be pub- | *imess of school-keeping; 


The tcacher’s own 


liel : “I j. | Punctuality is first ; as from its powerful influ- 
me pops ha tn eal um a ia ence, it becomes the life of the school; and no- 


child,” ‘‘ my dear,” &c.; they are usually su- 
perfluous, because superadded to thename. The 
same remark applies to the class room, where, 
though not so objectionable, the rule should be 
but seldom departed from, as it tends te weaken 
that dutiful respect that good discipline requires ; 
and the teacher should seek, and will find oppor- 
tunities better suited to win the favor and affec- 
tions of his pupils: in a word, experience will 
convinee, that the plain salutation of ‘‘ boys!” 
‘girls!’ is better adapted to general purposes, 
in the business of a school pd will always more 
immediately command and fix the attention of 
the whole. Yet, on this subject, however, the 
best rule is signs, instead of words; by which 
time and trouble will be saved, and the purpose 
sooner effected. For this end, almost the only 
audible command given, should be ‘‘ Look !”— 
and when that is ebeyed, significant signals will 
be sufficient for almost every purpese. Observe 
that every exercise commences frem entire si- 
lence and order ; then due vigilance will carry 
order and quiet through the whole exercise. Mu- 
tual good will and confidence should be main- 
tained between all the grades of teachers con- 
ducting a school. If a large one, the government 
of it depends mainly upon this. Whoever may 
be entrusted with the general order for the time 
being; either in the. main room or class room, 
should be subject to no interference from a supe- 
rlor—not even the principal himself—but when- 
ever circumstances require it, the wishes of the 
superior should be expressed through the one for 
the time being in authority, or the one should be 
required to stand aside, and the other take his 
place fer the purpose. Two cannot govern ata 
time ; besides, directly interfering with the go- 
vernment of a subordinate, weakens respect for 
the office with which he is invested. By due at- 
tention to this important rule, the school will 
respect whoever may be the representative of 
the principal: this subordination on the part of 
all, will make a strong government, and prevent 
that confusion and inattention, so often observa- 
ble in large schools, requiring teachers of seve- 
ral grades to conduct them. {t will prevent, 
also, (er at least neutralize,) that mistaken spi- 
rit of independence, always felt by the young, 
and generally by those in subordinate rank, ir- 
fluencing them to a cheerful obedience to orders, 
and conformity to all the rules. For want of 
carrying out this principle, there is too often 
much embarrassment thrown round the opera- 
tions and management of a school. Firmness is 
the mest important characteristic of a teacher. 
Mildness and vigilance will do much ; but good 
government cannot be maintained, without the 
quality of decision. It belongs to firmness to 
teach the lawless to obey. The teacher must 
carry his purpose and sustain it by his own ex- 
ample. He must teach obedience to authority 























lay, especially at opening. 

regularity an 

ses, and exact punctuality in the closing of schgol, 

will be among the best means of enabling a 

teacher, amidst many difficulties, to manage a 

school with success. If possible, some where 
’ 


thing but absolute necessity should cause any de- 


This, follewed by 
precision in the change of exerci- 


near the clock should be placed the followin 

motto—either painted on the wall, or a boar 

or on a printed card, suspended—‘‘ A time for 
every thing, and every thing in its time,” and in 
ail the exercises and operations of the school, 
the principle it presents should be strictly en- 
forced. Should the clock be out of order, and 
not capable of being adjusted to the exact time, 
(even if this difference should be but small) the 
teacher should net fail te state the fact te the 
pupils, least they might suppose there was an 
allowed breach of duty. Let not this be thought 
over-nice—experience will preve its benefits, by 
valuable moral influences—a gain of time, (from 
disinclination on the part of the pupils to loiter) 
and the spirit of diligence and industry thereby 


inculeated. The change of exercises according 
to the stated diary of the school, should, with 
the greatest possible precision, be regulated a 


the time of the clock, and no delay should be 


lowed beyend the set time. Punctuality in clo- 
siug school, is as important, as at opening it, 
and should never be extended beyond the hour, 
without acknowledging the right of the scholar, 
and excusing the necessity that occasions it ;— 
they will thus be taught and influenced to re- 
spect the rights of others, (in itself an important 
principle,) and they will moreever be conciliated 
by respect shown to theirs. An exception to 
this may very properly be allowed as a penalty 
for idleness in school, or tardiness in coming. 
The moments of school-time are as the dust of 
gold ; though bat modicums, they are valuable ; 
let the economy of the schoo! be such, if possi- 
ble, as to save them all; attention to the time of 
the clock, will prove a great means to effect this 
great purpose. 








(OFFICIAL. ] 
SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 


DerarTMENT oF Common ScHOOLs, } 
Albany, May 1, 1845. 


To Town Superintendents :— 

In making out the annual abstracts of the re- 
ports of Trustees for the current year, the seve- 
ral Town Superintendents will include those 
joint districts only, the school-houses of which 
are situated in their respective towns. A scru- 
pulous conformity with this direction is abso- 
lutely essential to the accuracy and statistical 
value of the returns. 

N. 8. BENTON, 


Sup’t. Conimon Schools. 

















